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HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER. 


MADAM, 


Yo Ur Royal Highness having at all times deigned to honour 
the Author's feeble endeavours in literature with the most flattering encou- 
ragement, and having considerably added to that respectful gratitude and 
attachment already felt for your Royal Highness, by allowing him to address 


to your Royal Personage the sequel of observations made during the different 
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MADAM, 
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Most devoted, and 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Trar part of the wonderful and tremendous chain of mountains called Maritime Alps, or 
Alpes Maritime, from their contiguity to the ſea, ſtill remaining, even in this enlightened 
age, neglected, and as it were ſcarcely noted by the naturaliſt, or frequented by the traveller 
(doubtleſs owing to the numerous difficulties to which they might be expoſed, beſide the 
inconvenience ariſing from the want of accommodations of inns, and of every comfort in 
travelling), induces the Author of the preſent Work, who has already been ſo fortunate 
as to meet with the moſt flattering encouragement from men of taſte and ſcience in this 
country, to proſecute the plan he preſcribed to himſelf, and indeed promiſed in a former 
publication, of exhibiting the ſequel of obſervations made whilſt exploring that beautiful 
and extenſive range of mountains, which ſerve as the eaſtern and weſtern boundaries to 
Italy: a fatisfaction he enjoyed at a very early age, and at different periods of time. 

The defire of exploring this wild and tremendous region of the globe, imbibed in his 
youth, has been continually increaſing on him, not only from his partiality to the ſtudy of 
natural hiſtory, particularly lithology, and from his delight in drawing, but alſo from 
his profeſſional fituation, as Engineer in the ſervice of his Sardinian Majeſty, ſent in that 
capacity to Nice, where he had frequent opportunities of indulging his thirſt for natural 
knowledge, being oftentimes under the neceſſity of traverſing that part of the Alps which 
ſeparates Piedmont from the county of Nice—a ridge of mountains which ſurely merit as 
much the attention of the philoſophically inquiſitive, as thoſe which have been ſo ſcienti- 


fically examined and deſcribed by Meſſrs. De Sauſſure, de Luc, and many other eminent 


naturaliſts. 


The Col pz TEN DR, which is now claſſed as one of the three grand paſſages over the 
Alps to Italy, 1s the higheſt peak of the Maritime Alps, and the only part of that chain 
including the Brovis and the Braus which is paſſable. 

The whole range of theſe Alps may be conſidered as forming a portion of a circle, 


at the convexity of which ſtands this ſtupendous mountain, raiſing majeſtically his loſty 
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head, with ſuch ſuperiority over the reſt, that from his extreme height, frightful pre- 
cipices, and almoſt permanent ſnow, appeared ſo formidable to the ancient inhabitants 
of the adjacent countries, that for ſeveral centuries they looked on it as an inſurmountable Y | 
barrier to every kind of intercourſe between them. | 3 
| It does not even appear that this paſſage acroſs the Maritime Alps was at all known to Z 
N the Romans, ſince at that period there exiſted a road which extended from Rome by the 3 
| | way of Genoa along the coaſt of Nice as far as Arles in Languedoc, known to be the cele- 3 
| brated Via Aurelia, mentioned in the Itinerarium of Antoninus; it is therefore moſt pro- ; 
| bable that the Lombards and Viſigoths, who, after the fall of the Roman empire, inhabited 3 
| that part of Italy and Gallia Narbonenſis Secunda, which was ſituated on the other fide of 7 
| the Alps, were the firſt who attempted to crols it. 3 
| The dukes of Anjou and counts of Provence, having in the thirteenth century, either q 
by alliances or force of arms, made themſelves maſters of a part of Piedmont, with the city ; F 
of Coni or Cuneum, ſoon felt the neceſſity of opening a communication between their 1 
newly acquired poſſeſſions and Provence; which, although very imperfectly effected, was 3 
nevertheleſs rendered paſſable for mules only, during three or four months in the year. E 
In the fourteenth century, Nice having paſſed into the hands of Amcdeus, the ſeventh | 
ö count of Savoy, who had alſo conquered ſeveral provinces in Piedmont, ſome of which þ 
| belonged to the houſe of Anjou, was defirous of improving this paſs, which had ſcarcely ; 
| been more than traced out by the counts of Provence, that his ultramontane ſubjects : | 4 
N might reap the advantages which would inevitably reſult from this communication to the I 
| { beautiful and ſafe Bays of Nice and Villa-Franca. Accordingly vaſt ſums were conſe- 
| | quently expended upon this laudable undertaking ; but with little or no effect, as they went 
| no further than in the conſtruction of a few bridges acroſs the rivers, or more properly 
| torrents, from their extreme rapidity, which hurl and carry away every thing which im- | 4 


pedes their courſe. Towards the middle of the ſeventeenth century theſe improvements 
If | | were continued by Victor Amœdeus the Firſt, duke of Savoy and prince of Piedmont, with 
greater 6 for this communication was ſo far rendered practicable that mules could, 
without much inconvenience, travel from Coni to Nice nearly half the year. 

How tremendous, and ſcarcely to be credited, muſt its conſtruction have appeared to 
every wan of obſervation, who judging from its terrific appearance, of the inceſſant 
Jabour, extreme danger, and boldneſs of the execution: —a path excavated in many parts 


out of the main rock, and ſuſpended as it were on the ſide of this tremendous mountain, 
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as will be hereaſter explained, for the ſpace of ſeventy Engliſh miles, on the very brink of 
a long ſeries of precipices which preſent themſelves the whole way to the affrighted tra- 
veller. Yet in this dangerous ſtate did it remain till the beginning of his preſent 
Majeſty's reign, Victor Amœdeus -a Prince who has at all times ſtudied the intereſt of his 
country, and the happineſs of his people; having learnt from experience, at an early age, 
that the wealth and proſperity of individuals conſtitute thoſe of the government, has not 
omitted, for nearly twenty years, to make every improvement which might conduce towards 
rendering this communication, ſo eſſential to the benefit of his ſubjects, and to that part of 
the country, as perfect as it could be made. He has therefore neither ſpared trouble nor 
expence, having granted vaſt ſums for that purpoſe, and appointed perſons properly 
qualified to fee thoſe plans executed which had been ſo laudably projected, and in part 
carried into effect, by his predeceſſor, and which this public-ſpirited monarch had the 
ſatisfaction of ſeeing completed in 1789, beyond his moſt flattering expectations. 

Thus this grand paſſage of the Alps, once ſo formidable, is now rendered as ſafe and 


commodious for large and weighty carriages as thoſe of the Brenner in Tirol, and the 


Buchetta near Genoa. 


This paſs, which will be more amply deſcribed in the courſe of the preſent work, 


is now entirely effected acroſs the three ranges of mountains which form the Maritime 
Alps, and is particularly intereſting to the lithologiſt, being cut in the main rock for at 
leaſt twenty miles in extent, and in many places to ſuch a confiderable depth, that they 
fully diſcloſe the interior ſtrata or beds, with the forms and variations, &c. of the different 
ſpecies of ſtone; offering to every admirer of the works of nature ſurpriſing phenomena 
in this kind of ſtudy. | | 

Should the Author be found ſo fortunate in this freſh attempt, as to ſucceed in intereſting 
and exciting in naturaliſts much more equal to the taſk than himſelf, a deſire of exploring 
that chain of mountains which have afforded him fo great a portion of inſtruction and 
amuſement, he ſhall think himſelf amply repaid for the trouble he has had in making and 
collecting obſervations on what he deemed worthy of notice; which, however, he ſhall 
have a pleaſure in rectifying, ſhould he find, by peruſing thoſe which may appear at a 
future period, that he has been miſtaken either in fact or inference. 

In this undertaking he may not be unlike the young and unexperienced botaniſt, who, 


in that moſt delightful of the ſeaſons, ſpring, ſpies the ſurrounding meadows covered with 


variegated flowers, elated at the fi ght, he ruſhes forth with the alacrity and impatience of youth, 
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to indulge his taſte in that purſuit, and gather indiſcriminately whatever preſents itſelf to his 
view. Pleaſed with his collection, he haſtens to his friends, who, more enlightened, and 
accuſtomed than himſelf to that branch of natural hiſtory, aſſiſt him in the arrangement of 
his little treaſure, and find that in what appeared at firſt ſight a mere fit of enthuſiaſm, has 
been the cauſe of leading them on imperceptibly to a new field of remarks, and diſcovered 
ſreſh reaſons for admiring the ſublime works of that omnipotent Being, who has created 
every thing for the utility and happineſs of mankind. 

This immenſe ridge of mountains, of about fix hundred miles in extent, which appear 
at firſt fight both awful and tremendous, will, no doubt, ſoon become to the philoſophic 
traveller a ſubject of aſtoniſhment and admiration, when he finds that the real cauſe of 
the richneſs and fertility of the Italian ſoil is in a great meaſure owing to thoſe vaſt heaps 
of ſnow, which, from being almoſt perpetual on the ſummits of thoſe icy regions, 
form, by melting during the hot ſummer months, thoſe extenſive and numerous rivers 
which fertilize the plains of Lombardy, &c. and then precipitate themſelves into the 
Adriatic Sea. 

The Author being deſirous of rendering this Work both intereſting and inſtructive, ſo 
far at leaſt as obſervations which were the reſult, not of a curſory but of repeated and 
fatiguing inveſtigation, and Views taken by himſelf with fidelity and exactneſs, can make it, 
has alternately made uſe of pen and pencil, in order to ſupply with the one what might be 
wanting in the other. Being fully perſuaded that correctneſs in works of this kind is pre- 
ferable to an overſtrained elegance, which too often ſhines at the expence of truth, he will 
8 content himſelf with relating ſimply what he has ſeen, exhibiting the various 
objects as they preſented themſelves to his view and to his ideas. 

The Chart at the beginning of the Work, deſcriptive of the high road from Coni to 

Antibes, being intended as an itenerary to thoſe who may be tempted to viſit that chain of 


the Alps, the Author has omitted ſhading the numerous mountains which occupy the 


greateſt part of that country, for fear of making it too confuſed; but he has particularly | 


noted thoſe of the Col de Tende, the Brovis, and the Braus, as being not only the moſt 
elevated peaks of the Maritime Alps, but the three which lie on the direct road from 
hence to Italy. A deſcription of the inferior mountains 1s given in the references. 

The accuracy with 1 this map has been taken need not be doubted, it having 
been copied from one of Borgognos, whoſe correctneſs is too well known, to doubt of 


its want of exactneſs. 
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The plans of Nice, Monaco, and Vintimiglia, were taken by himſelf; he can therefore 
anſwer for their fidelity. 

It may not be unneceſſary to acquaint the reader that the * Select Views in the South 
of France,” publiſhed laſt year (an account of which is given in the Engliſh journal called 
the Monthly Review, of June 1794, page 183), are by the ſame author, and to be conſidered 
as a continuation to the preſent work; which would certainly not have appeared till after 
this, had not the unforeſeen events of war thrown Toulon into the hands of the Engliſh, 
which decided him on giving a view, plan, and deſcription, of that city, from the idea of 
its being then peculiarly acceptable to the public; vt which does not by any means derange 
the preſent undertaking, as the two volumes will complete the work to the limit the author 
had preſcribed, which was, to give an exact deſcription of the road and grand paſſage acroſs 


the Maritime Alps, from Coni in Italy, to Lyons in France. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


CONCERNING THE 


PLAINS OF LOMBARDY AND PIEDMONT; 


BEING THAT PART WHICH EXTENDS 


FROM THE SEA TO THE FOOT OF THE ALPS. 


Trar ſo beautiful and extenfive a country as Italy, which is univerſally admired as the 
garden of Europe, owing to its benign climate and extreme fertility of ſoil (nor leſs pro- 
fuſe in the various productions of the three kingdoms of nature, which afford ſo ample a 
field for obſervation) , ſhould not as yet have been able to induce any of our ſcientific natu- 
raliſts to favour the public with any thing like a complete arid general treatiſe on the mi- 
neralogy of that extenſive peninſula, plainly ſhews the extreme difficulty of ſuch a taſk. 

A country which ſeems to be nothing leſs than a ſacred ſpot, choſen by nature, to ſerve 
as a repoſitory for the moſt curious and wonderful ſpecimens of her works ; ſpecimens 
which enable us, in fone meaſure, with aſtoniſhed eyes, to contemplate the wonderful 
effects of that great and irrefiſtible Power, which, though inviſible, is for ever active, and 
creating when appearing to deſtroy. ” | 

The whole extent of this country muſt inevitably attract the attention, ſurprize, and 
admiration, of every intelligent obſerver ; the extremities of which are traced, as it were, 
by the two oppoſite and moſt formidable elements in nature. The glaciers of Tirol, Switz- 
erland, and Savoy, almoſt equalling the gloomy and melancholy regions of Greenland, 
extend from north-eaſt to north-weſt; whilſt the burning and tremendous Veſuvius ſerves 
as its ſouthern limits, Theſe two extremities of Italy have indeed been moſt ſcientifically 
deſcribed in our time: the former by that ornament of ſociety Monſ. de Sauſſure, in his 


learned and entertaining work, intitled, © Voyage dans les Alps ;” and the other by Sir Wil- 


hy * 8 1 —_ 
_— 3 
= i 
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8 
liam Hamilton, in his elegant publication of the Campi Phlegraei. Yet what ſtill remains 
for inveſtigation is very conſiderable. And whilſt any part of this extenſive country conti- 
nues unexplored, it will be impoſſible to form a regular and well digeſted plan of mineralogy, 


or at leaſt it will be tedious and difficult. Some 1dea of this may be conceived by conſider- 


ing the ravages and confuſion occaſioned by the ſubterraneous fires, inundations, land 


accumulations, &c, beſides the extreme difficulty of travelling in provinces which are almoſt 


deſolate; ſuch as the Pouille, Calabria, &c. Then again the innumerable dangers and dif- 


ficulties to which the traveller muſt inevitably be expoſed in traverſing various and diſtant | 


countries, where even the common and ſcanty neceſſaries of life are ſcarcely to be found. 
Theſe objections will operate with many, and impede inveſtigations neceſſary to the pro- 
greſs of true ſcience. Monſ. Guetard has however publiſhed, in 1768 and 1785, ſome very 
valuable and minute accounts of the mineralogy of Italy: ſee the firſt volume of his Me- 
moirs “ Sur les differentes parties des Sciences et des Arts.” There is alſo another work on 
the ſame ſubject, which appeared at the beginning of the preſent century, intitled, © Jo. 
Jac. Schenchzeri itinera Alpina tria, inquibus, incolæ, animalia, plantæ, &c. iconibus illuſ- 


99 


trantur, Londini 1708 ;” which, from its accuracy and great merit, deſerves the attention 
of the learned. | 

It is greatly to be lamented that naturaliſts, who have already publiſhed their obſerva- 
tions on the different parts of Italy, have not as yet been induced to make incurſions out 
of the beaten track. We muſt however hope that, in conſequence of the reſearches that 
have, and will of courſe be continued, ſome literary man may be tempted to collect the va- 
rious materials, and form a general treatiſe concerning this claſſic and intereſting country; 
which would not only be of the greateſt uſe towards the advancement of geology, but may 
alſo prove to a certainty the following truths, which, though not axioms, may be conſidered 
as the firſt principles or grand doctrines of this ſcience. 

1ſt. That from the ſtructure of the different chains of the primitive or granitic mountains, 

as alſo from the various ſtrata of the ſecondary ones, their nature, character, reſpective fitua- 
tions and compoſitions, our globe muſt inevitably be of an antiquity which hides itſelf in 
the dark abyſs of time. | 

2d. That the ſurface of our continent has moſt certainly changed its form at various 
periods, and that it will probably change again; but that its preſent ſtate is not of ſo re- 
mote a date as has been generally ſuppoſed : and farther, that it alſo tends more to its per- 
fection than to its decay, | 
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3d. That thoſe wonderful changes which our continent has experienced are entirely 
owing to the effects of fire and water, which have powerfully and viſibly acted at different 
cpochs. 

4th. That the primitive valleys, generally ſtiled great valleys, do not owe their exiſtence 
to ſimilar cauſes which have produced the ſecondary ones. That the former are always 
parallel to the great and majeſtic primordial chain, and owe their origin to the effects of 
the ſea, whilſt the ſecondary are for the moſt part oblique and meandering, owing their 
origin to torrents. 

5th. That the ſea has doubtleſs riſen to a conſiderable height; and that at the time when 

it covered the greateſt part of the ſecondary mountains of cur continents, it then contained 
animals and plants which appear not any longer to cxiſt, or are at leaſt unknown upon our 


coaſts at preſent. | 


Gth. That the waters of the ſea, in retiring, have acted in a twoſcld manner; the one 
violent and precipitate, the other flow and gradual. 

Although theſe hypotheſes appear to have been in a great meaſure adopted by many 
ſcientific inquirers, yet ſurely they cannot be too much elucidated, ſince they may be con- 
fidered as the very baſis of geology; a ſcience which has been much cultivated from the 
beginning of the preſent century. It is therefore improper to negle&t or to reject any lito- 
logical facts or remarks, however trivial in themſelves, provided they have but ſome rela- 
tion to the doctrines above mentioned. 

Encouraged by theſe reflections, I have been tempted to ſubjoin ſome ſlight obſerva- 
tions, prior to my rambles in the Maritime Alps, which I had an opportunity of making in 
my two laſt excurſions into Lombardy; at which time I had the fatisfaction of traverſing 


that beautiful country in its whole extent. 


When viſiting that part of Italy which reaches from Rimini to Padua, and that I had 


carefully examined the immenſe accumulations formed by the rivers which precipitate 


themſelves into the ſea near the mouth of the Po, pleaſed with the view this intereſting 
ſcene produced, I fancied myſelf exploring the entrance of one of the moſt extenſive valleys 
in Europe; bounded as it is on the north by the Tridentine, Rhætian, Lepontine, and 
Pennine Alps; on the ſouth by a part of the Maritime Alps and Apennines; and on the 


weſt by the Cottian Alps; whilſt the Adriatic Sea, which waſhes its caſtern banks, ſcems 


daily loſing a part of its vaſt empire by the inceſſant encroachments of the P6, this won- 


derful river driving as it were before it immenſe banks of ſediments of earth, ſand, &c. 
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which naturally increaſe the ſurface of the delta formed with two of its principal branches, 
and conſequently adds to its projection. | | 
Theſe obſervations were afterwards corroborated and improved by a continuation of 
the remarks which I made in a voyage on the Po, from Turin to Ferrara, where I had ſuf- z 
ficient time to examine minutely the conſtruction as well as the different ſtrata of the ſoil, 
through which this beautiful river has traced its bed, with the velocity of its waters, &c. | 
The Ps, which riſes amongſt the Cottian Alps, or Alpes Cottiæ, at the foot of Mont 
Viſo, is the only river which croſſes this extenſive and fertile valley in its whole length, n 
which it does from eaſt to weſt, and ſerves as a reſervoir to receive the innumerable torrents 1 
which fall from thoſe piles of mountains with loud and irreſiſtible impetuoſity, and which, 
after ſeveral windings, occaſioned partly by the projection of the lateral mountains, ruſhes 
into the Adriatic Sea nearly oppoſite to its ſource, at about three hundred and ſixty miles 
in a ſtraight line from its mouth. 


Strabo the hiſtorian juſtly compares this river to the Nile, their effects being nearly 


ſimilar, as it ſerves to fertilize and enrich an extenſive and beautiful country by its inunda- 


tions (which are alſo nearly periodical), in ſpite of the ravages it frequently makes in the 
provinces of Bologna, Ferrara, &c. Vide the fifth book of Strabo's Ancient Geography. 

Owing to the extreme variations in the velocity of the waters of the Po, which 1s natu- 

rally cauſed by the declivity of its bed being more or leſs precipitate, as alſo from the 
difference of the ſoil of which its bed is compoſed, I have been led to imagine that the ex- | 1 
tenſive valley of Lombardy may be divided into three diſtinct heads or parts, viz, upper, | 
middle, and lower. 3 
Having alſo obſerved, that the rapidity of this river diminiſhes confiderably from the 2 
city of Cremona to the ſea, I was deſirous of aſcertaining its degree of velocity; and as in 
moſt flat countries the level of the beds of rivers is generally in the ſame proportion as the 
ſurface of the places through which they flow, I made uſe of my barometer, conſtructed on 
Monſ. de Luc's plan, to certify the elevation of this city above the level of the ſea, which I 
accordingly effected at different places with the greateſt accuracy, and in the following I 
manner, viz. having taken a medium between the produce of my operations, I found 5 
that Cremona was one hundred and five feet ſeven inches above the level of the ſea: its 
diſtance from the mouth of the Po in the Gulph of Venice being alſo about one hundred 
and twenty Engliſh miles, taken in a ſtraight line, or fix hundred and thirty-three thouſand 


fix hundred ſeet, I conſequently concluded that the declivity of the bed of the P6 is nearly 
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Il 
equal to one foot on ſix thouſand, which is a very conſiderable difference from what I had 
obſerved a few days prior to this, viz. from the town of Verua to Cremona. As the diſtance 
from Verua to the ſea (which is fituated on a hill on the fide of the P6) is nearly as far 
again as Cremona, being about two hundred and forty-ſix miles, taken in a direct line, or 
one million two hundred and ninety-eight thouſand eight hundred and eighty feet, from 
the gulph; but as this town is fix hundred and fiſteen fect above the level of the ſea, or 
almoſt fix times more elevated than Cremona, it 1s clear that the rapidity of the Pd muſt be 


proportionally greater. 


Having in my laſt voyage to Italy conſulted the ingenious Pere Lecchi, a jeſuit of Mi- 


lan, relative to the remarks and notes I had juſt made, I was happy to find that he not only 


approved of them, but that he thought them as accurate as the extent of ſo large a country 


would admit. 


The approbation of ſo able and ſcientific a judge flattered me not a little, and I thought 


myſelf fortunate in having conſulted him, particularly as he had been in 1708 intruſted 


with the execution of the great hydraulic works erected on the confines of Ferrara and 


Bologna, to prevent the ravages ſo frequently occaſioned by the overflowing of the Po. 

The vaſt difference in the velocity of thoſe waters, added to that of the ſoil through 
which this extenſive river runs from Verua to Cremona, and from thence to the ſea, as 
before obſerved, has induced me to fix on Verua as the boundary of the middle valley, and 
Cremona as that of the lower one. 

The ſoil of Cremona appears to be of modern formation, and ſeems to have been totally 
formed by the immenſe accumulations or ſediments of earth, ſtones, ſand, &c. depoſited by 
the Po. As a convincing proof of this conjecture, the baſe or loweſt ſtratum of the ſoil is 
entirely compoſed of pebbles or mall ſtones of different ſorts and ſizes, which are readily 
diſtinguiſhed to be moſtly fragments or detached pieces of granite, quartz, grey-rock ſtone, 
compounded of glimmer and quartz, ſchiſtus, &c. which have acquired that ſhape and 
poliſh from the extreme friction and inceſſant rolling which they experience from the im- 
petuoſity of the waters, which hurl them with ſuch rapidity from the heights of thoſe tre- 
mendous mountains. 

On the ſtratum of pebbles, which appear very thick, lies another of pebbles and ſand, 
of about two feet only. The colour of the ſand varies, but the grain is nearly every where 
the ſame, that 1s both fine and ſhining, 8 particles of mica and quartz, mixed 


with ſmall black grains, which might be taken ſor pieces of lava. At the top of this ſtra- 
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tum I found a kind of browniſh marly potters' earth, of unequal thickneſs, but which did | 4 


not exceed one foot and a half at the different places I examined. 


This marly ſtratum ſerves as it were to ſupport another, much thicker, of black vege- 
table earth, which became thinner as I approached the ſea. 

Theſe obſervations,. added to thoſe made in my laſt excurſion from Bologna to Padua, 
where I viſited the delta formed at the mouth of the Pd (which is continually increaſing by 
the ſediments of this river accumulating from the fame cauſe as before ſtated), not only 
convinced, but eſtabliſhed me in my former opinion, that this part of Italy is a country by 


no means ancient : yet, as there are hills ſcattered in different parts of this immenſe plain, 


ſuch as thoſe which are in the neighbourhood of Padua, Lodi, and in the vicinity of 
Turin, I was led to examine them with the greateſt attention ; and then I clearly obſerved, 


on a near inveſtigation, that their ſoil is totally foreign from that on which they ſtand, 


being moſt of them formed of huge blocks of granite and rock ſtone, heaped one above 
another, covered in great meaſure by a calcareous matter, filled with marine foſſils, and 


others viſibly formed by volcanic productions, ſuch as the Euganean mountains, deſcribed 
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in my travels through the Rhetian Alps, publiſhed in 1792. 


From the above proofs it is more than probable that the whole of the lower valley of 


5 R 
e 


Lombardy owes entirely its origin to the immenſe quantities of ſediment carried down 
by the different branches of the Po, and other large rivers, which throw themſelves into 
the ſea near its mouth, and which have thus been daily increaſing for ſeveral centuries. 
| Referring even to the ancient hiſtory of Italy, we there find that the city of Ravennes, 
| eight miles diſtant from the ſea, was in the time of Auguſtus ſituated at the entrance of an 
extenſive harbour, uſed by the Adriatic fleets. 7 
This harbour was defended by two ſmall towns, ſuppoſed to have been the Cæſarea and 
Claſſis of the ancients, but of which there are ſcarcely any veſtiges remaining, having been 
entirely buried by the atterriſſemens or accumulations of the Pd. | 
There are however ſome valuable and curious fragments exhibited, which have been 
dug from thence in the ſearches which are made from time to time ; and ſome ruins of the 


Pharos, or light houſe which ſerved to direct the veſſels, are ſtill extant. The major part 


likewiſe of the cities called Decapoles, which conſtitute the Exarchate * of Ravennes, and 


which are now fix or eight miles inland, were, according to Strabo, ſmall iſlands as diſtant EW | 3 
from the coaſt as Venice; and the city of Adria, built by the emperor Adrianus (from | = 


*The country ſubject to an exarch. 
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whence the extenſive ſea which laves that part of Italy takes its name), is well known to 
have been contiguous to it, though it is now above fifteen miles diſtant. 

Thus it 1s with many other cities and towns in the vicinity of this river, as Padua, 
Spina, Ponte-longue, &c.; the Euganean mountains were, likewiſe, as Pliny and Strabo 
aſſert, detached iſlands, and the Electrides of the ancients. | 

It 1s therefore perfectly clear, that the lower part of this valley owes its origin to the 


cauſes already ſpecified ; and that, notwithſtanding the many ingenious hydraulic works 


which have already been erected, and will again in all probability be attempted to prevent 


its inundations, it is greatly to be feared that they will only ſerve as a mere temporary 
relief, and that when it will be no longer poſlible to raiſe the dykes which at preſent 
contract this tremendous river, it will again overflow the whole of that charming country, 
which has been gradually encroaching on the ſea, and unfortunately inhabited too ſoon ; 
and that this fertile and luxuriant ſoil will remain deluged till this formidable river has 
again, by the effects of its ſediments, raiſed the ſoil to a proportional height with the riſe 
of its waters, and dug a freſh bed capable of containing it; when, it is to be hoped, it will 
gradually drain, and reſtore to its former culture, what it has wreſted by force, though not 
without having previouſly cauſed innumerable ravages and devaſtations. 

This extenſive valley, of which we have now given a ſlight deſcription, as far as 
Verua, contracts by degrees from Cremona to this city, being ſcreened by the Bergamaſche 
hills on one ſide, and the Montferrat mountains on the other; but, immediately on quitting 
this town, it begins to widen, and forms the very beautiful plain of Piedmont, which 
ſerves (if we may be allowed the expreſſion) as a central point for the termination of three 
extenſive valleys, each watered by A conſiderable river. That of Ivrea is ſituated on the 
right of the Po in aſcending this river, and nearly in a northern direction. It leads to the 
valley of Aouſte, and the famous Mont St. Bernard, which is acknowledged to be one of 
the three grand paſlages over the Alps to Italy. This valley, which though of vaſt length, 
becomes gradually narrower as it approaches the Alps, has been ſo ably deſcribed by 


| Monſ. de Sauſſure, in his © Voyage des Alpes,” that it will be totally unneceſſary to enter 


into any particulars concerning it. The Dora Baltea, an extenſive river riſing from 
amongſt the glaciers which hang on the fide of this tremendous pals, waters it in its whole 
length, and falls into the P6 near Verua. The direction of the ſecond valley is nearly 


from eaſt to weſt, and watered by the Dora, which has its ſource at the foot of Mont 


Genevre, and throws itſelf into the ſame river in the neighbourhood of Turin. The road 
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which leads to Mont Cenis, runs through its whole extent. The third valley proceeds in 
a ſouthern direction from Turin, and leads to the city of Coni and the Col de Tende, the 
ſecond grand paſſage. It is conſiderably longer and wider than the others, and 1s watered 
in great meaſure by the Po and the Maira, which flows at the foot of Mont Argentera, and 
unites with the P6 near Mirabruna. 

Theſe three grand valleys, as well as others of the ſame kind, but leſs extenſive, ſeem 
viſibly to ſhew the road traced by the waters of the ſea, when, with an accelerated motion, 
they precipitated themſelves from the high elevated ſummits of the Alps into this delightful 
plain, hurling and rolling before them vaſt maſſes of ſtones and earth, which they had de- 
tached from the peaks of the primordial chain, and of which the greateſt part of the Pied- 
monteſe and Montferrat hills ſeem to be formed. | 

It is doubtleſs the terrible effects of that great and tremendous revolution which has 
ſo totally changed the furface of our continents, and which Monſ. de Sauſſure ſo juſtly 
calls grand debacle; an event which, though its effects and actions have been terrific, yet 
is certainly not of ſo remote a date as many philoſophers ſuppoſe, who calculate this 
epocha. at ſome thouſands of centuries. I am therefore of opinion, that this grand debicle 


has formed, or rather traced out, our large primordial valleys, and that the diminiſhed 


actions of the ſea has brought them to a ſtate of perfection nearly as they now appear, as 


well by the effect of its current, as by that of its ſediments. It is likewiſe to this ſecond 
action that we muſt attribute the formation of the ſecondary mountains, which border the 
whole country of Lombardy, and which are filled with marine foſſils, and a mixture of 
primitive and ſecondary ſtones, often found in a confuſed ſtate in thoſe heterogeneous 
mountains, the whole forming together a kind of amalgum, which ſeems unqueſtionably 
to prove that there have been two epochas which have nearly followed each other. 


The repeated action of the torrents has, in proceſs of time, brought this work to 


perfection, and even ſtill continues by the accumulations to increaſe (as we have already 


obſerved) the boundaries of this beautiful country, and give it that regular and uniform 


declivity which adds ſo conſiderably to the fertility and ſalubrity of Piedmont. 


Theſe reflections, which to ſome may probably appear viſionary, or merely theorctic, 
ſeem to me to be the moſt natural and ſatisfactory manner of accounting for the various 
phenomena which I have had occafion to obſerve, not only in Italy, but in the different 
parts of Europe that I have viſited. — 


What I have here advanced concerning the formation of the valley of Lombardy, I 
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conſider as equally applicable where ſimilar effects are obſervable. Thoſe ideas have alſo 
greatly aſſiſted me in accounting for the very ſingular formation of moſt of the hills of 
Piedmont, and particularly thoſe which are fituated ſouth of the city of Turin; a chain 
which extends nine miles in length, and four in width, viz. © Montagnes des Capucins, 
Supcrgua, ' &c. entirely formed of matter foreign to the places where they ſtand, and 
covered, in many parts, by huge blocks of granite, which are ſcattered here and there, 
beſides a variety of primitive ſtones, ſome round, others irregular, but moſt of them in- 
cruſtated with a kind of yellow and grey marle, or marga, filled with maritime and fluvia- 
tile ſhells &; others placed amongſt a ſpecies of calcareous ſtrata, filled only with marine 
foſſils. Theſe obſervations, likewiſe, led me to account for the means by which thoſe 
enormous maſſes of granite, of at leaſt thirty-nine feet in circumference, have found their 


way to thofe elevations, which are upwards of ſeven hundred feet above the plain. For as 


no conceivable force ſeems capable of raiſing ſuch enormous maſles to ſo vaſt a height, 


except, perhaps, by the means of water or fire (ſuppoſing that ſome volcanic action be 


proportional to ſuch effect); but as there has not yet appeared any volcanic remains in this 


neighbourhood, it amounts almoſt to a certainty, that they have been raiſed by the accele- 
rated action of the waters only, which have driven them to the height where they now are 


found. Not, indeed, by reverſing by its own action the laws of gravitation, but ſolely 


owing to the reiterated effect of the ſecondary retreat of this element, which, by the action 
of its current, added to thoſe of the torrents which deſcend from thoſe elevated peaks, 
had entirely waſhed away the ſoil which united theſe mountains to the grand primordial 
chain, that is, prior to their being iſolated as they now are. Much more might be added 
to prove what I have advanced, but as I ſhall have occaſion to touch upon this ſubject 
again in the courſe of this work, I ſhall defiſt for the preſent, and proceed to Coni, and 


from thence to Limon, in order to paſs the Col de Tende, one of the three grand paſſages 


to Italy acroſs the Alps. 


* Shells generally found in rivers. 
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ALTHouGH the province of Coni, or Cunei, forms at this time a part of Piedmont, and 
may conſequently be deemed in Italy, the traveller who has previouſly viſited the ſuperb 
towns and beautiful villas which ornament that grand and rich peninſula, muſt not expect 
to meet in the capital of this ſmall province, which lies on his way to Nice acroſs the 
maritime Alps, with a continuance of thoſe productions of art, and fragments of antiquity, 
which abound in ſuch profuſion on the claſſic ground he has juſt left; but prepare himſelf 
for ſcenes of another kind, for contemplating objects and phenomena of nature, which will 
| be no leſs intereſting to a ſcientific mind, than thoſe which are found on the Campi 
Phlegræi, or the environs of Naples, and in the fertile plains of Lombardy and Par- 
maſan. | 

Amateurs in painting, ſculpture, and architecture, will doubtleſs loſe conſiderably by 
the change ; but then, on the other hand, how wonderfully will the naturaliſt find that he 


is gaining, when at every ſtep he takes he is imperceptibly led to make valuable obſerva- 


tions, and to collect ſuch curious ſpecimens of nature as merit a place in the cabinet of our 


greateſt virtuoſos. 


The annexed drawing gives not ſo perfect an idea of the city of Coni as I could have 
wiſhed, owing to the extent of its fortifications and out-works, which nearly ſurround 
the town ; and likewiſe to the nature of its fituation, which 1s particularly ſingular, being, 


as it were, ſeated on the ſummit of a delta, or triangle, formed by the confluence of the 


rivers Gezzo and Stura, which prevented the poſſibility of my finding a favourable ſpot 


from whence a more extenſive view could be taken. As this city commands the entrance 
of ſeveral valleys which deſcend from the Alps, it has always been reckoned one of the 
chief keys to the principality of Piedmont. 

It does not appear from the authority of the moſt ancient Italian writers, or even geo- 
graphers of the ſtricteſt authenticity, that Coni was ever known to the Romans, but is ſup- 


poſed to have been built about the twelfth century. 
| F 
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The numerous ſieges which this city ſuſtained during the ſucceſſive wars, which at 


various periods deſolated the Piedmonteſe territory, have made it of great conſequence in 
hiſtory. | 

Concluding that my readers will be defirous of being acquainted with its origin and 

progreſs to its preſent importance, I ſhall ſubjoin the following account, which will be 

thought, perhaps, to contain ſome particulars both curious and intereſting. 

The principality of Piedmont, or Pedes Montium, ſo called from its being ſituated at 
| the foot of the Alps, formed, in the time of the Romans, a part of Gallia Ciſalpina, whoſe 

inhabitants were the Taurini, Seguſianj, Salaſſi, and Vagenni of the ancients. After the 
decline of that great empire, it ſhared the fate of the reſt of the provinces of Italy, and fell 
a prey to the different hordes of barbarous nations, who, in the fourth and fifth century, 
overrun that beautiful country.. 

The Lombards, a people from the northern parts of Germany, having, in their turn, 
croſſed the Alps, in conſequence of their irruption into Gaul, made themſelves not only 
maſters of Piedmont, but of the whole country which extends from that ridge of moun- 
tains along the Po to the Adriatic Sea. 

In 568 theſe people founded a kingdom, which bore their name till the eighth century, 
at which era Charlemagne included it among the reſt of his numerous conqueſts. This 
great emperor, deſirous of rewarding his old warriors, who had ſo gloriouſly fought by his 
ſide, divided amongſt ſome of them the greateſt part of High Lombardy, in feudal tenures, 
which gave theſe lords paramount abſolute ſway over their vaſſals, whom, in a ſhort time, 
forgetting both intereſt and duty, they treated ſo deſpotically, that they became as cruel 
and ſanguinary as the barbarians they had juſt expelled. 

Their deſcendants, although continually at war with each other, far from alleviating 
the diſtreſs of the people, aggravated by every arbitrary impoſition the cruelties already 
committed by their anceſtors, till at laſt, worn out and exaſperated by theſe repeated vexa- 


tions, they revolted againſt their chiefs, and made them experience all the horror and 


cruelty which a people actuated by deſpair is capable of inflicting. A convincing proof, 


that too great an exceſs of tyranny and cruelty on one fide, will ſooner or later bring on 

all the evils of retaliation on the other; which ought ever to be guarded againſt by the 

adminiſtration of juſtice, and the conciliating influence of moderation. 
About the middle of the twelfth century may be conſidered as the commencement of this 


era of liberty; for at that time the major part of the Italian cities threw off their yoke of 
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oppreſſion, and ſhewed, by erecting themſelves into ſeparate republics, that they were 
averſe to reſume their ſhackles, or ſuffer themſelves to be again enſlaved by their former 
tyrants. 

The city of Coni may be ſaid to date its origin from this period, and its exiſtence to an 


act of cruelty ſcarcely to be equalled in hiſtory, which took place about this time between 


one of the lords or ſeigneurs named Del-vaſto, and Rivalta, a noble of Caraglio, one of his 


fiefmen. 


This ambitious Del-vaſto, who was as arbitrary as he was powerful, and of this power 
> 


we may form ſome idea from the numerous towns which he poſſeſſed, now known by the 


appellations of Caraglio, Borgo, Boves, Peveragno, Bruſa-porcella, Roccavione, &c. &c. In 


each of theſe towns was a ſtrong fortified caſtle, which had ſerved as a place of retreat to 


his predeceſſors, relatives, and vaſſals, in caſe of defeat or purſuit, in conſequence of the 
incurſions, fraught with rapine and murder, which they were continually making in the 
delightful plains of Piedmont. 

Theſe depredations they continued for ſeveral centuries, till having exhauſted their 


finances by the numerous armaments they were obliged to make for their perſonal ſafety, 


having alſo experienced many very ſevere checks from their enemies, they were at length 


filenced and compelled to remain quiet. Some of them attempted to eſtabliſh a form of 


government in their different tenures ; but, alas! how greatly does oppreſſion, misfortune, 


and humiliation, degrade the mind of man, by throwing him into that kind of torpor which 


renders him inſenſible to every noble feeling and being thus lulled into an apathy ſo pro- 


found, he naturally becomes totally indifferent by whom he is doomed to wear the chains of 


tyranny | Yet how frequently have we ſeen a tranſient flaſh awaken this depreſſed energy, 
and puſh it on to the other extreme; for who can ſay to human nature, Thus far ſhalt thou 
go, and no farther? The human mind is ſuch, that when made ſenſible of its depreſſion, 
and convinced that, for ſeveral centuries, it has not only been degraded but ſubjected, it 
too often leaps over all bounds, pants ſolely for revenge, and is impetuouſly carried on 
from horror to horror, till death becomes the watch-word, and knows not where to ſtop. 
The following incident in hiſtory, which, from being connected with the remarkable 
epocha of the foundation of the city of Coni, is not only valuable, but will prove the truth 


of theſe reflections, and ſerve to pourtray the temper of thoſe times. 


Rivalta, a noble of Caraglio, and fiefman to Del: vaſto, as before mentioned, had an 


only daughter, whoſe talents, extreme beauty, and virtue, excited the love and admiration 
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of all who knew her. Her manners were fimple, but elegant, unadorned by artificial at- 
trations. Such was this lovely maid, whoſe affections were placed on a young and valiant 
youth, famed for his courage and his humanity, and to whom ſhe was ſhortly to be wed- 
ded, with the conſent of her aged father ; who, an experienced veteran in the ſervice of Del- 
vaſto, had oftentimes witneſſed his heroic valour and amiable qualities. To this gallant 
youth, whoſe name is not known, did he owe his life; thrice had he reſcued him from the 
hands of death during the various campaigns they had fought together ; he therefore felt 
a father's affection for him, and weed him as his child. But when the good old man per- 
ceived the rifing attachment which he cheriſhed for his Lavinia, his only darling, and that 


that love met with a favourable return, his joy was unbounded, and he ſeemed to have 


attained the utmoſt ſtate of human felicity. Every preparation was accordingly made to 


celebrate the nuptials, and the happy day drew near at hand in which this virtuous pair 
were to be united ; when, behold, Del-vaſto, regardleſs of every tie of friendſhip or grati- 
tude, which he ſurely owed to the reſpectable Rivalta, whoſe venerable locks had grown 
grey in his ſervice, having ſought many a battle by his fide with marks of the greateſt 


heroiſm, yet, alas! neither his wounds nor gallant actions were found ſufficient to avert or - 


protect him from the inſults of this tyrant, who maintained his pretended rights with unre- 
lenting ſeverity, and ruled his feudal tenures with a rod of iron, too often ſtained with marks 
of cruelty. He ſent to acquaint this venerable Rivalta, that on the bridal day he ſhould 


expect to enjoy the privileges his rank allowed him on his fair daughter; for which pur- 


poſe he determined on having the marriage ceremony performed at his chateau, in order 


to veil his vile intentions by the eclat of the entertainment which he ſaid was due to the 


great affection he bore his fiefman. Extreme was the anguiſh with which this unfortunate 


| family received the direful mandate! Like a thunderbolt it filled them with inexpreſſible 


deſpair and conſternation, at the very moment when they fancied themſelves arrived at the 
goal of happineſs. Good heavens ! what a ſudden change, to be thus hurled from the pin- 


nacle of joy to a ſtate of the greateſt diſhonour ! Sad reverſe of human bliſs! This cruel 


order plunged them in the moſt gloomy reflections; they lamented in vain that fate which 


compelled them to bear in filence the effects of ſuch arbitrary ſway, In the mean while, 


the good Rivalta, this venerable father, ſcarcely able to ſuſtain this additional load of 
miſery and inſult, with difficulty reached the caſtle, and endeavoured, by every ſoothing 
and perſuaſive argument, to ſoften the heart of his unrelenting lord; urging in moſt pathetic 


terms his great age and long ſervices; requeſting him to retract an order which, if com- 
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21 
plied with, would effectually carry his filver locks with ſorrow to the grave. But finding 


him inexorable, and having exhauſted every expreſſion which a father's affection, guided 


by a true ſenſe of honour, could ſuggeſt, he apparently deſiſted and retired, not without 


determining in ſilence, that ſince there could be no medium between his diſhonour and 


that of his Lavinia's, and a revolt, an idea which filled him with the moſt agonizing re- 


flections, he would decide on the latter. He therefore immediately imparted this deter- 
mination to the gallant youth, whoſe courage and intrepidity he had experienced, and 
whom he now looked on as one of his family. This brave young man, awaking from his 
deſpondency, and animated by the love he bore his Lavinia, eagerly entered into her 
father's views, and joined by a conſiderable number of friends who had grievouſly ſuffered 
by Del-vaſto's inceſſant exactions and crueltics, reſolved on accepting his offer with the 
moſt determined reſolution, that he ſhould meet with inſtant death at the very moment he 


ſhould attempt to execute his horrid intentions. 


The conſpirators, who were already fifty, fixed on a woody tract of ground, ſituated at 


the confluence of the rivers Gezzo and Stura, for their rendezvous, where they ſoon col- 


lected a number of male-contents, who were rejoiced at the opportunity of throwing off 


their ſhackles, 


The ſriends of Rivalta, on the day appointed for the nuptials, aſſembled at Del-vaſto's 


caſtle, agreeable to the invitation, as though they intended to commemorate the feſtival ; 


their arms being carefully concealed, they were not ſuſpected, and the reſt of the party 


guarded the avenues. 
The company was numerous, the tyrant having taken care to invite ſuch of his relatives 
and friends as par took of his injuſtice, and ſupported his tyranny. 

When they had indulged in the moſt unbounded and riotous mirth, Del-vaſto pre- 
pared to retire with his victim, and a ſelect party of favourites. The brave youth, no 
longer able to contain his indignation and fury, at ſuch premeditated injuſtice, darted from 
his ſeat like an arrow, purſued the tyrant, and ſtretched him lifeleſs at his feet. This ſignal 


being given, a moſt dreadful maſſacre enſued, as replete with horrors as the actions of Del- 


vaſto's life had been with vice and cruelty ; for not one of his relatives or adherents, which 


were at the wedding, were ſpared. 


The conſpirators carricd their thirſt for vengeance to ſuch lengths, that they ſearched 
the other ſtrong places of retreat, and indiſcriminately put to death whoever they met, re- 


ſpecting neither age nor ſex, Although the inſurrection had been nearly general, and 
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that the inſurgents were in great numbers, yet when they had, as they thought, ſufficiently 
ſatiated their rage, they began to think of their ſafety, having every thing to dread from 
the reſentment of the Marquis of Saluce, a relative and ally of Del-vaſto, who, on hearing 
of the inſurrection, and its dreadful conſequences, went immediately in purſuit of them. 
Being ſenſible of their extreme danger, they decided on retiring to the identical ſpot where 
they had firſt aſſembled during the conſpiracy, it appearing to be a place eaſy of defence, 
and where they could moſt probably brave his fury. But they had not long taken up this 


poſition, before they experienced every kind of diſtreſs, both from want of ammunition and 


proviſions, &c. In order to make their poſt tenable, for ſome time they endeavoured to 
ſtruggle with the misfortunes to which their exceſs of violence had reduced them; but 
they were at laſt compelled to accept the protection of the Abbe de St. Dalmazzo de Pa- 
dona againſt the power of the Marquis of Saluce. He alſo promiſed to aſſiſt them in 
conſtructing habitations for themſelves on the ſpot where they had taken ſanctuary, 
which was under his juriſdiction, on condition they would acknowledge him as their 
ſovereign, and pay him tribute. The confederates, after ſome debate, accepted of the pre- 
late's offer, and inſtantly began to build. And ſuch were their amazing perſeverance and 
energy, that in leſs than three years upwards of two hundred houſes were finiſhed. Thus 
was the foundation laid for the city of Coni, or Cunei, which takes its name from the local 
ſituation reſembling a cuneus, coin, or wedge. 

This event took place about the year 1120; and ſo indefatigably active were the in- 
habitants of this new colony, that it advanced rapidly towards its perfection, and attracted 
the remainder of the inſurgents, who concealed themſelves at the approach of the Marquis 
of Saluce, and who now requeſted to be admitted amongſt them. | 

Their number being conſiderably increaſed, they naturally felt the neceſſity of enacting 
laws, and eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem of government; hereupon they addreſſed themſelves to 
the Abbe de St. Delmazzo for permiſſion to conſtitute a ſenate, which might be formed 
of the three diſtin ſtates which compoſed their community. The Abbe conſented, on 
condition that the preſident ſhould be a vicar of his nomination, to which they unani- 
mouſly agreed. 

They accordingly aſſembled, in 1130, for the firſt time, and eſtabliſhed a code of laws, 
which they {wore to obſerve and maintain. Short, however, was the duration of this ſyſ- 
tem. The original character of the inhabitants was marked with a vaſt ſhare of fickleneſs, 


and owing to this they were led to adopt, in the ſpace of ſixteen years, various forms of 
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government. They alſo ſoon aſter buried, as it were, in oblivion, every tie of attachment 
and gratitude which they owed to the Abbe de St. Dalmezzo, their benefactor, alledging 
as a pretext, that it did not ſuit their preſent conſequence to continue any longer under the 
protection of a monk, for which reaſon they thought it adviſable to expel his vicar, re- 
nounce their oath of allegiance, and give themſelves in a body to the Biſhop of Aſti, who 
being at that time extremely powerful, was thought better able to protect and encourage 
their riſing ſtate. 

There was, however, every reaſon to ſuppoſe that this ſudden determination had ori- 
ginated more from party than from the people at large, who had moſt probably been 
deluded by a few of the ſenators acting under the influence of an ambitious prelate, as 
this prince immediately complied with their requeſt; and in 1146 received them with 
extreme ſatisfaction, promiſing to grant whatever privileges they might require. Thus did 
they remain till the beginning of the thirtcenth century, an epoch which, from the horrors 
committed by the dreadful and cruel factions of the Guelphes and Gibbellins, muſt ever 
ſtain the annals of hiſtory. 

This faction at that time raged with ſuch unremitting fury, that it deluged with blood 
the greateſt part of that beautiful country, laying waſte and deſpoiling moſt of the cities 


of Italy; amongſt which, Aſti and ſeveral others in Lombardy, were overwhelmed in the 


general misfortune. The inhabitants of Coni, ſenſible of their perilous ſituation, at laſt 


determined to fide vith the Gibbellins, as they were for the moment the more formidable 
of the two, in hopes that by ſo doing they might chance to preſerve their city. But, alas! 
this caution proved ineffectual, for they were unable to prevent its being ſoon after in- 
veſted and taken. They had then not only to ſtruggle with the moſt dreadful of all evils, 
the war, but, added to that, the plague, and violent diſſenſions amongſt themſelves, which 
nearly brought them to the verge of deftrudtion, preſſed as they were by this complication 
of misfortunes. They, however, gradually extricated themſelves; and forming an alli- 
ance with the neighbouring cities, they adopted a aner government. This was 
but of ſhort duration, owing to their diſſenſions, which at laſt ſubſided into a determina- 
tion to acknowledge, in 1309, the Duke of Anjou, king of Naples, and count of Provence, 


for their ſovereign. Under his protection they remained till 1347, when they again 


changed, and gave themſelves up to Amedæus the Sixth, count of Savoy; who not being 


able to defend them from the ſuperior force of Galeas Viſconti, duke of Milan, who in- 
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veſted their city, they ſurrendered in 1366. He afterwards reſigned it to Lionel, Duke 
of Clarence, his ſon-in-law, and ſecond fon of Edward the Third of England. 
It would be endleſs to enumerate the ſucceſſive revolutions which this town experienced 
from the above epocha till 1536, when the emperor Charles the Fifth reſtored it to Ema- 
nuel Philibert, duke of Savoy; who, after having ſtrengthened its fortifications, and put 
them in an excellent ſtate of defence, annexed it to his provinces in Piedmont, of which 
it has ever ſince formed a part. And although it has been forced to ſuſtain many dreadful 
ſieges, it has never been taken; for which reaſon it is honoured with the title of the 
Maiden Fortreſs *. | 
The laſt fiege was in 1744, when it was inveſted by the combined armies of France and 
Spain, forming a body of forty thouſand men, commanded by the princes of Conti and 
Don Philip, who opened the trenches before the city in the night of the 11th of September, 
at about three hundred toiſes from the place; but who were, after extreme trouble, fatigue, 
and forty days open trenches, obliged to raiſe the fiege, without being able even to aſſault 
the moſt adranced outworks. i | | 
This city in point of ſtrength, may with great truth be ſaid to reſemble Gibraltar, its 
local ſituation forming a kind of peninſula, ſuſceptible of attack on one fide only, and that 
with extreme difficulty, the advanced works being ſo well command by the fortifica- 
tions of the body of the place, and moſt of them again defended by mines formed of 
ſeveral ſtories, render the fortreſs of Coni one of the ſtrongeſt keys to Piedmont on the fide 
of Provence. | 
It is ſituated, according to father Accettis' obſervations, in lat. 44* 24' 47% and in long. 
7* 30/ eaſt of Greenwich. The ſalubrity and temperature of the air in the environs of 
Coni, render it a defirable and convenient ſituation, being ſeated, as it were, at the very 
. of Piedmont; its proximity alſo to Turin being only forty miles diſtant acroſs the 


moſt fertile and agreeable country in Europe; its vicinity to the ports of Nice and Villa- 


Franca, diſtant about ſixty-eight miles; all which advantages, added to the improvements 


made in the harbour of Lympia at Nice, and thoſe of the pals acroſs the Col and county 


of Tende, have contributed to the extenſion of its commerce, and made-it a moſt defirable 


* It however appears, in the hiſtory of Savoy, that it was taken by the French commanded by the Count of 
Harcourt, Marſhal of France, the 15th of September 1641, during the regency of Madame Royalle, mother and 
guardian to young Charles Emanuel, againſt Prince Thomas of Savoy, aided by Spain, who wiſhed to wreſt the 


regency from her, 
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ſpot. It is therefore looked on, and indeed uſed as a depot for all goods and merchan- 


dizes which are unloaded at the above ports, in order to their being forwarded to their 
various deſtinations; ſuch as Lombardy, Switzerland, Germany, Nec. 

As the population and proſperity of a country depend in a great meaſure on the en- 
couragement and energy which is given to its trade and manufactures, this ſmall city may 
be allowed to have experienced the happy advantages which naturally reſult from this 


truth, which is a political axiom; for, at the beginning of the preſent century, the number 


of its inhabitants were not eſtimated at more than ſeven thouſand, but at preſent ſuppoſed 


to exceed ten, not including the garriſon, which is generally compoſed of fiſteen hundred 
men. 

The town of Coni is not extenſive; but the ſtreets are tolerably wide, and regularly 
built. The parade, or eſplanade, is handſome. The ſtreets and parade are literally waſhed 
twice a day during the hot months, by means of channels which convey water into the 
town for that purpoſe ; a circumſtance which renders it not only particularly clean, but 
remarkably healthy. There are alſo ſeveral churches which merit the attention of the 
e from the taſte of their architecture and their beautiful paintings. The arts, which 
are generally the conſtant attendant on a flouriſhing and opulent ſtate, were, however, 
ſcarcely known in this city at the beginning of the preſent century, but are now making 
conſiderable pregreſs. In 1770, and not till then, did they erect an obſervatory and eſta- 
bliſh a literary ſociety, which was encouraged and reſorted to by the people of erudition 
and opulence of Coni and its environs, who employed themſelves in the ſtudy of phi- 
loſophy and natural hiſtory. Among the latter were Monſieur Berando, adjutant-major of 
the vatinlion of that city, known in the literary world by his l obſervations on 


meteorology. To him was given the direction of the obſervatory. But ſuch was the bar- 


barous ſtate of the arts, and the total ignorance of philoſophical reſearches at that period 


(and which is ſtill too unfortunately the caſe in many towns of Italy ſituated at ſome diſ- 


tance from the high road, or where they cannot have a regular communication with the more 


enlightened part of the country), that they abſolutely cauſed this naturaliſt to be impriſoned, 
in 1777, with the loſs of his appointment, for having placed an electrical conductor on the 
top of the obſervatory ; an idea ſuggeſted to him by the learned father Beccaria. This 


ſuit was commenced by two of the ſydics of the town, Meſſrs. Margaria and Semone. 


Having now given a general idea of ſome new obſervations relative to the natural 
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? DEPARTURE FROM CONTI, 


3 PASSAGE OF THE COL DE TENDE. 


I Tar city of Coni, from the nature of its ſituation, at the extremity of one of thoſe threc 
- grand valleys, which I have heretofore claſſed as primitive, may be ſaid to form a central 
; point of union at the foot of the Cottian and Maritime Alps, to a number of ſecondary 
3 = valleys which deſcend from theſe tremendous heights. 
Thoſe of Maira, Grena, and Stura, which come from the Cottian Alps, are in a north- 
= weſt direction. The Gezzo, Geſſe, or Limon (which extend to the baſe of the Maritime 
Alps), tend toward the ſouth, and a number of ſmaller, or tranſverſal, bound it on the 
7 eaſt. Theſe tranſverſal valleys are moſtly formed by branches of the ſecondary mountains, 
3 | belonging to the ſame chain of Alps, and the rich and fertile hills of Montferrat ; which 
1 hills I am led to fix on as the beginning of the Apennines, which croſs Italy in its whole 
length, as is well known, nearly in a direction tending from north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt. - 
Thoſe long, crooked, and deep valleys, which I call ſecondary in compariſon to the 
firſt, are each watered by rivers or torrents which have their ſource. among the permanent 
ſnow which covers the ſummit of the Alps; but they cannot be ſaid entirely to owe their 
form and depth to theſe rivers, it being rather probable that the tremendous mountains 
| 1 which ſcreen them, have not totally riſen to their preſent ſtupendous height above the val- 
J leys, but in gradual proportion as the plains and ſoil at their baſe, have been originally 
3 lowered by the current of the ſea at the time of its laſt retreat. 

It is therefore apparent that the ſummits of thoſe mountains could not then have been 
in the ſame region where the ſnow is now permanent; and conſequently the torrents and 
3 rivers which flow in the centre of theſe valleys, which are now generally maintained by the 
8 melting of the ſnow, not being at that epoch either ſo large or ſo rapid as they are at pre- 


ſent, from the above cauſe, could not entirely have dug the deep and extenſive valleys which 


3 | I term middle or ſecondary. 
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It is then evident that theſe valleys are the true and only extenſive channels formed by 
the impetuoſity of the ſea at the time of the grand debacle, or revolution, occaſioned by its 
ſudden tranſpoſition, which operated ſo forcibly on our continents; and that they have 


been, and are ſtill brought to their preſent ſtate of perfection, by their rivers. Indeed the 


great analogy among the formation, diſpoſition, and direction of the different ſtrata, and 


the extreme abruptneſs of the formidable peaks which ſhelter or hang on each ſide of 
them, ſeem to be unqueſtionable proofs of the above aſſertion, which will be ſupported by 
ſeveral examples in the courſe of the preſent work. 

Theſe obſervations cannot, however, be applicable to the ſmaller or tranſverſal 
valleys which terminate in the ſecondary ones, thoſe being moſtly watered by impetuous 
torrents, which at certain ſeaſons of the year ſweep over the rocks with irreſiſtible violence, 
and are on that account called by the mountaineers Nant ; for it is viſible that their exca- 
vations are wholly the effect of theſe torrents, which have by degrees, or from time to time, 
made their way through the different ſpecies of rock in which their beds are formed. 
What with the inceſſant friction of theſe waters, and their continual action of undermining 
the baſe of the lateral rocks, jointly with the effects of the froſt, which on thoſe 5 
is ſo extremely intenſe, that the water which generally filters during the hot ſummer 
months through their ſtrata, freezes to ſuch a degree, and to ſuch a depth, as to detach 


enormous maſles of rock. 


Theſe operations of nature are continually ſeen in mountainous countries; and, in- 


deed, there are ſeveral yillages in the Alps where they make uſe of the mere effect of con- 
gelation to looſen ſtrata from the mountains for their mills, &c. moſtly of the ſpecies of 
lapis molitoris. 

The tranſverſal valleys are alſo, in — fled with large pieces of various kinds of 
rock, ſcattered without order, and in many places confuſedly heaped together, being viſibly 
fragments detached from the lateral mountains. 

They likewiſe differ from the ſecondary ones, being more contracted, and extremely 
crooked, their ſides abrupt, and the direction of their ſtrata correſponding with each other; 
whereas, in the ſecondary ones, they are for the moſt part anomalous. But in the tranſ- 


verſal, the ſaliant, or prominent angles, are uniformly oppoſed to the concave ones; and the 


heights of the two ſides are nearly the ſame, as Buffon has juſtly obſerved in his Theory 


of the Earth, on the Formation of the Strata, or Beds, in the Rivers. Vol. I. Arti- 
cle 7th. 
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This ſingularity, however, appears merely to relate to the ſmaller valleys, and not to the 


primitive ones, as that ſcientific naturaliſt has advanced. 


It is therefore evident, as I have before obſerved, 1ſt. That the moſt extenſive valleys, as 
Lombardy, &c. owe their origin wholly to the effects of the ſea, in its retreating and ſubſiding; 
and their improved ſtate and increaſe to the continual atteriſſements or depoſitions of the 
rivers. 2d. That the ſmaller valleys, as Maira, Stura, Grena, &c. owe theirs to the ſudden 
and powerful action of the ſame element; and their improved ſtate to the ruins and con- 
tinual decompoſitions of the neighbouring mountains, occaſioned by rain, ſnow, froſt, &c, 
as alſo to the rivers or torrents which water them. 3d. That the ſmalleſt, or tranſverſal 
valleys, have been formed ſolely by the effe& of the torrents which flow through their 
centre. I ſhall here add another obſervation which I have made in ſeveral parts of the Alps, 
and which I am deſirous of having purſued by thoſe who are more equal to the taſk than 
myſelf, which is, that as valleys in general contract in proportion as they approach the 
mountains from whence they take their origin, I have noticed, that the convergence of 
their adjacent hills, or mountains, is nearly in proportion to the elevation of their ſoil 


above the level of the ſea; for inſtance, the city of Cremona, which is ſituated in the 


wideſt part of the plain of Lombardy, the medium or general inclination of the ſoil, is (as 


I have already ſtated) equal to one foot on ſix thouſand, which is as ſmall a declivity as 
can well be for the draining of the waters; whereas at Verua, where the ſame plain is con- 
ſiderably contracted, the inclination, or declivity, is nearly fix times greater, though the 
diſtance from thence to the ſea 1s not as far again as it is from Cremona. The ſame ob- 
ſervation may likewiſe be made concerning Coni, where the local ſituation is only thirty- 
nine miles from Turin, and fifty from Verua, yet is nevertheleſs one thouſand five hundred 
and twelve feet more elevated than that capital; for I found by my barometrical obſerva- 
tions, that the eſplanade at Coni, from the gate of Nice at the extremity of the glacis, is 
three hundred and ſeventy-five toiſes, or two thouſand two hundred and fifty feet above the 
level of the ſea. Now as Turin, according to Monſ. de 3 obſervations, is one hundred 
and twenty-three toiſes, or ſeven hundred and thirty-eight feet above the ſame level, the 
reſult of this calculation muſt be one thouſand five hundred and twelve feet, which is a 
conſiderable difference, conſidering the very ſmall diſtance betwixt thoſe cities; but here, 
indeed, the valley is particularly contracted. I am therefore of opinion, that in order to 
acquire an exact and determined knowledge, or at leaſt as nearly as it can be obtained, of 


the relation which exiſts between the width and elevation of the ſoil of the primitive and 
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ſecondary valleys above the level of the ſea, would be the beſt and moſt effectual way of 
determining the velocity and direction of the waters at the time of their retreat. 

This reflection induces me to ſubjoin the names of the principal ſecondary valleys 
which deſcend from the Alps, and ſeem to converge towards what I call the High Valley 
of Lombardy. 

There are about thirteen, moſt of which I have explored. They extend from north- 
weſt to ſouth-weſt, or from Mont St. Bernard to the Col de Tende, two of the grand paſ- 
ſages. They are each watered by a river which runs in their centre, and throws itſelf into 
the P6, except the Stura, which, before falling into that river, mingles its waters with thoſe 


of the Tanaro. Theſe valleys may be claſſed and conſidered in the following order : 


viz. 1. Valley of Aouſte, watered by the Doria Baltea. 

£ * - Pont „ - * the Oroo. 
3. - Contoire - the Stura Nort. 
A. Sula — __ the Dora, or petite Dire. 
5. Perouſeor Prajelas - the Cluſon. 
6. St. Martin the Pralis. 
2 - Lucerne the Pelice. 
8. High Valley of the Po, the Po. 
9. - Chateau Dauphin the Vraita. 

10. - Mara - - the Maira. 

6 Grena the Grena. 

12. — Stura, or Dezmont the Stura. 


13. "= Geſſo — — the Geſſo. 


They moſtly tend to cols, or the moſt elevated mountains of the Alps, where paths, 


which do not deſerve the appellation of roads, have been made paſſable for about three 


months in the year only, being commonly, during the other nine, covered by thirty feet of 


ſnow at leaſt. But in the grand paſſages, which are allowed to be the Col de Tende, 


Mont Cenis, and Great and Little St. Bernard, where the ſnow lies to the full as deep or 


deeper than on the others, the road has been rendered as perfect as the extreme height of 


thoſe tremendous mountains would admit. 


The three laſt paſſages having already been ſo amply and ably deſeribed by various 
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travellers, I ſhall entirely confine myſelf to the firſt, thinking it to the full as wonderful and 


intereſting to naturaliſts, as the other three. 


On quitting the city of Coni (of which a view and deſcription have already been given) 


through the gate of Nice, the road leads along the valley of Geſſo, for about four miles, to 


Borgo St. Dalmazo, formerly a ſmall city, but now a market town, having, like many others, 
ſuffered ſeverely by the ſucceſſive wars which have, at different epochs, deſolated the prin- 


cipality of Piedmont. The country, during this ſhort diſtance, exhibits one of the moſt 


beautiful and romantic ſpots of Italy, extending through a delightful plain watered by 


canals, or rivulets, terminated by a continuation of hills richly wooded by uſeful and orna- 
mental trees. The cheſnut is, however, the moſt conſpicuous, the fruit of it being par- 
ticularly eſteemed and ſought after in Italy. The back ground of this intereſting view is, 
as it were, crowned by the lofty and tremendous peaks of the Alps. In ſhort, the road offers 
to the eye a continual ſucceſſion of rich meadows, fertile fields, and extenſive vineyards, 
© tire au cordeau, bending luxuriantly under their weight, and ſupported by fruit trees of 
various ſorts, but more generally the mulberry, on account of the filkworms, which are 
there of the greateſt conſequence ; ſo that it may truly be ſaid, that the ſame ſoil produces 
corn, hay, wine, and vegetables, beſides the means of cultivating an extenfive branch of 
commerce, which 1s confidered, not only in Piedmont, but in all Italy, as the moſt con- 
ſiderable of that country, and which in reality ſupports the major part of the inhabitants; 
for all the peaſants, of every deſcription, during the proper ſeaſon, attend to the cultivation 
of thoſe induſtrious animals, and afterwards ſpin the filk, or cod, both on their own ac- 
count, and that of the nobleſſe, who, in conſideration of having advanced money, take 
two-thirds of the profits, and allow them one-third of it for their trouble. 

To ſo great a degree of encouragement is this branch of commerce carried on in Pied- 
mont, that prior to the French abs the produce was eſtimated at twenty millions of 
Piedmonteſe livres annually, or one million ſterling, a Piedmonteſe livre being equal to an 
Engliſh ſhilling. 

The road extends through the delightful valley of Geſſo, from eaſt to weſt, as 
far as Borgo de St. Dalmazo, where it changes from north to ſouth, and leads to a 
ſecond valley narrower than the oreceding, but equally pleaſant and cultivated, and watered 
in its whole length (which is from eight to nine miles) by the Borbo, a rapid torrent 


which deſcends from the Col de Tende, and ruſhes into the Geſſo near the village of Roc- 
cavion. | 
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Though the direct high road does not abſolutely follow the courſe of this river, which 


riſes at the foot of Col Fineſtre, on the border of the province of Nice, but merely leads to 
the Baths and village of Valdieri, three miles from Borgo, yet would I recommend travel- 
lers in general not to neglect viſiting this intereſting ſpot (independent of the Baths, which 
have acquired celebrity from the occaſional viſits of his Sardinian majeſty), but to view the 
agreeable and pictureſque ſituation of this little village, and the curious and extraordinary 
form of the ſurrounding mountains. To every intelligent and curious obſerver, this trifling 


» 's | * . - 
deviation out of the beaten track will not prove unpleaſant, as he will, at the ſame time, 


have an opportunity of ſeeing two quarries of beautiful marble, one grey and the other 


white, which are in this valley, and both worked at preſent with the greateſt ſucceſs. 

Theſe quarries appear to correſpond with thoſe of Boves, of fine black marble, and with 
thoſe near Coni, of a deep red, ſtreaked with white, called by the Italians, © Roſſo Breciato 
Antico;” and although of different colours, they ſeem to have an affinity, not only with 
each other, but likewiſe with the quarries which border the country of Lombardy, both on 
the right and left, forming, as it were, a kind of intermediate band between the ſchiſtous 
and calcareous ſtone or marl, which compoſe the greateſt part of the ſoil of the upper 


and middle valleys noticed in this work. 


This idea was originally ſuggeſted to me by reading the learned and ſcientific work of 


profeſſor Allioni, intitled, L'Orictographie de Piedmont ;” which I have fince found to be 
wonderfully ſtrengthened by my own actual obſervations made in different parts of that 


country. 


The valley which leads from Borgo to Limon (the firſt poſt town in Italy from the Col 
de Tende), gradually contracts as it approaches this tremendous mountain. The adjacent 
hills which conceal the baſe of the chain or piles of mountains which overhang each other 
in the back ground, are wooded, and exhibit a pleaſant and cheerful ſcenery, being orna- 


mented with ſeveral ſmall hamlets and charming cottages, promiſcuouſly diſperſed, peep- 


ing, as it were, through tufts and groups of trees of various kinds, but particularly the 


cheſnut. 


The formation of thoſe hills deſerve our notice from the irregular form of their ſtrata, 
and the variety which exiſts in the different ſchiſti of which they are moſtly compoſed, 
many of them containing curious impreſſions of plants and marine ſubſtances. 

The kind of ſchiſtus which is moſt prevalent, is that called by Wallerins, “ Fiſſilis 


Lemellis Conſpicuis, from their laminated appearance; but which, nevertheleſs, divide only 
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in a priſmatic form, reſembling very much horn ſtone, or corneus fiſſilis. There are alſo 
ſome calcareous ſchiſti, or fiſſilis alluminoſus. 

In the vicinity of Limon the mountains of ſchiſti totally diſappear, and ſeem to ſink 
or loſe themſelves under others, which appear to be moſtly calcareous. The valley which 
leads to this town may be ſaid to be defended on the right by an elevated mountain, the 
ſide of which is in great part abrupt, exhibiting large ſtrata in a direction tending towards 


north-eaſt, forming an angle of 30? with the horizon, which inclination I have generally 


remarked to be nearly a middle proportion between the whole of the ſecondary mountains 


of this part of the Alps (except when formed of ſchiſtus), and then the major part of their 


ſtrata are nearly vertical. 

This mountain ſeems to be a ſpecies of grey rock-ſtone, compounded of quartz, or 
ſaxum ſimplex quartoſum durum. | 
Thoſe on the left are moſtly formed of a greeniſh ſerpentine, or lapis ollaris; and 
others of a greeniſh ſhiny calcareous ſtone, irregularly ſtreaked, and in general claſſed 


« calcareous ſcintillans variegatum,” from the quantity of mica they contain. Theſe laſt ſeem 


to have been totally formed by ſediment; for in many parts a variety of marine foſſils 


have been found ſimilar to thoſe contained in the Montferrat hills, which are evident 
proof, as I have before obſerved, that theſe calcareous mountains derive their origin from 
the 8 cauſe. 

On the ſouth-eaſt fide of Limon there is a mountain of granite, of which the ſtrata are 
particularly thick and diſtinct; and as their direction inclines from weſt to eaſt, they ap- 
pear as if they iſſued from under a large mountain of © ſchiſtus rudis, or grey courſe 
ſchiſti,” which cloſes the valley of Borbo on the ſouth. 

This town, which is ſituated at the foot of the Col, is of no particular importance, 
except it be for giving birth to moſt of the muleteers who tranſport merchandize from 
Nice to Coni, Turin, &c. Its local ſituation is, as it were, a Cul de Sac, nearly ſur- 
rounded by formidable and ſtupendous mountains, partly covered with wood and paſturage, 
though altogether inacceſſible, except in ſummer. Travellers are here accommodated with 
mules, porters, or coulants, in order to croſs this formidable pals. 

The porters are men who aner thoſe who prefer it in a kind of ſedan, or, more pro- 
perly, a wooden chair, with a ſtraw bottom, covered with waxed doth, to protect from 


rain, ſnow, &c. with a board for the foot to reſt on. Four or ſix men are employed in 


carrying it, and they relieve each other in rotation; the coulants, who walk on the ſnow 
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with great firmneſs and ſecurity, draw or conduct a kind of ſledge, called Lege, one of the 
coulants ſtanding behind, and the other ſitting in front by way of conductor, with his feet 
paddling among the ſnow to moderate the velocity of its deſcent. 

Thoſe who object to that velocity, which 1s extreme, may be drawn by one man only, 
who, as well as the reſt, has his ſhoes froſt-ſhod for that purpoſe. 

There is alſo a ſmall detachment of ſoldiers quartered at this town, commanded by an 
officer, who is in great meaſure entruſted with the police of the place, and whoſe right 
Abende to the civil department. He is looked on as chief magiſtrate, as far as relates to 
accommodating differences between the ſtranger and the inhabitants, with full power to 
ſee juſtice immediately adminiſtered, as far as a certain point limited by the laws of the 
country. 

Here arrived late in the evening, and ſet out early the next morning with my guide, 
in order to avoid the inconveniences and dangers attending this formidable paſs. I pre- 
ferred taking a mule, having been, as a mountaineer, accuſtomed from my youth to thoſe 
animals, and of courſe knew that they were not only ſure footed, but prepared for the 
occaſion. 

On quitting Limon the road continues through a plain or valley of about two miles 
and a half in length, previous to our beginning the aſcent, keeping cloſe to the Borbo, a 
thick muddy torrent, which deſcends with vaſt impetuoſity from the fides of the Col, with 
a moſt hideous and frightful noiſe, hurling with it enormous maſſes of granite and primi- 
tive rock-ſtone of various kinds, which it has previouſly looſened from the ſummit of the 
mountains where it takes its ſource. This torrent cauſes vaſt ravages during the melting 
of the ſnow, although the inhabitants of this valley have endeavoured to guard againſt it 
as much as poſſible. 


From hence I could not diſcern the peak of this tremendous mountain, it being 


entirely concealed by an enormous rock of greyiſh ſtone, compounded of quartz and 


ſpar, or ſaxum griſeum quartoſum, ſerving as its baſe. This rock, which does not at firſt 
appear of vaſt extent, is, nevertheleſs, of extreme depth ; for immediately on leaving the 
valley of Limon, we began the acclivity by a rapid and rugged aſcent, cut in the northern 
ſide of the mountain, and for half an hour continued nearly in the ſame direction, cloſe to 
the edge of a frightful precipice, at the bottom of which runs the Borbo. 

In our route I remarked ſeveral huge maſſes of rock projecting from the ſides of the 


precipice, which appeared to form the baſis of another mountain, the top of which ſeemed 
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to be entirely a kind of aſbeſtus ſtone, leaning on the north-eaſt fide of the Col, whilſt 
the pieces of rock appeared chiefly compoſed of a ſpecies of greeniſh ſerpentine, and a 
deep red granite, ſpotted with black and white, of a ſimilar kind to thoſe in the vicinity 
of Mont Dauphin, in the Cottian Alps. They accumulated conſiderably as we drew near 


a ſmall miſerable hamlet formed of wretched habitations, or, more properly, huts, which 


bore the appearance of extreme diſtreſs, the inhabitants of which chiefly ſerve as guides, 


and are miſerably poor and diſtreſſed, exiſting, during the winter, like the Tartars, on the 


fleſh of mules, which periſh by the falls of ſnow from the mountains and the hurricanes, 


which are far more tremendous here than on Mont Cenis, &c. Theſe poor creatures 


divide, ſalt, and dry thoſe animals as we do hogs, &c. 


The traveller muſt not expect to meet with the fame comfort and cleanlineſs which 


characteriſe the inhabitants of the Pennine and Lepontine Alps, nor that cheerſulneſs and 


activity ſo natural to thoſe who live in the neighbourhood of Mont Cenis, &c. I have 


remarked that this difference extends from the confines of Briangon to Genoa; for, except 


their fidelity, ſtrict honeſty, and goodneſs of heart, they poſitively appear to be a different 


ſpecies of people. | | 

It is certain that the inhabitants of this branch of the Alps are remarkably poor, great 
bigots, and indolent in the extreme; which may, I think, be in a great meaſure owing to 
the poorneſs of their paſture land, which being neither ſo good nor ſo extenſive as in Swit- 
zerland and Savoy, neither creates nor encourages an equal degree of emulation : added 
to this, their total want of intercourſe with any of the inhabitants of the ſame chain, ex- 


cept the Provencals and Italians, who are moſt of them extremely ſuperſtitious. 


Immediately on leaving this miſcrable hamlet the aſcent becomes more rapid, and the. 


danger increaſes during the avalanges, or falls of ſnow, which take place in April, and 
ſometimes May. The ſnow detaching from the ſides of this mountain, rolls with a quick- 
neſs which is inceſſantly accelerated by its maſs; and, as it continually enlarges as it rolls, 
drags every thing with it in its deſcent, overwhelming and deſtroying whatever intercepts 
its paſſage. 

I have frequently witneſſed theſe tremendous falls or avanlages, and have even been 
nearly expoſed to their dreadful effects, having ſo often croſſed the Alps at different places. 
The 27th of April, 1785, was the laſt time I traverſed them at that inclement ſeaſon, and 
only ten hours previous to the following melancholy event. Two mulcteers, with ſixteen 


mules heavy laden with their merchandize, &c. ſet off from Tende, about three miles from 
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the ſouth fide of the Col, early in the morning, that they might croſs this formidable 
paſſage before the thaw commenced, which generally laſts from eleven till evening, to 
avoid the great danger of travelling at that time; but, alas! with all their precaution, 
they were unfortunately overtaken by one of thoſe rolling mountains of ſnow, on the very 


ſpot I had ſo lately paſſed, which inſtantly ſwept away nine mules out of the fixteen ; and 


a poor pedeſtrian traveller, who, unable to avoid the danger, ſhared the ſame fate, and was 


hurled with undeſcribable rapidity to the bottom of the precipice, and buried in the ſnow. 
Curioſity led me the next day, accompanied by a friend, in order to aſcertain how far this 
avalange, or ball of ſnow, had extended, and the ſize of its maſs. 

The muleteers with extreme difficulty recovered a ſmall part of their effects, and found 


four of the mules at the bottom of the precipice, but cruſhed to pieces. As for the unfor- 


tunate traveller, his body remained concealed for a month after the accident (as I learnt at 
my return from Turin), and when found was, as it were, agglutinated with ſnow, which 
was not even then entirely melted. | 


From the wretched hamlet we continued aſcending for near half an hour, and found 


ourſelves, after ſeveral windings, on the ſummit of what I literally term the firſt mountain, 


or baſe of the Col, which preſents an irregular and rugged ſurface, inclining from ſouth- 
caſt to north-weſt, covered with turf or ſhort graſs, a few ſtunted hong, and a quantity of 
pieces of rock of the compound kind, and a reddiſh ſchiſtus or ſlate. Still continuing for 
ſome time this rugged and inclined ſurface, it brought us to a large ſubterraneous opening, 
excavated within an immenſe high naked rock of a ſpecies of compound ſtone. 

Its entrance faces north-eaſt, and it is about two-thirds of the mountain's height from 
the valley of Limon to the ſummit of the Col. 

This aſtoniſhing and wonderful undertaking Joes great honour to his Sardinian Majeſty, 


who has been deſirous of effecting a paſſage through this mountain, for the ſafer convey- 


ance to travellers. This opening was begun in 1782, and continued till near the time the 


French took poſſeſſion of the paſs at the beginning of 1794. Should this plan ever be 
completed, it will not only conſiderably ſhorten the height of this formidable paſſage, the 
road through which annually coſts ſuch trouble and expence, but preſerve travellers from 
the many dangers to which they are expoſed in winter, from the avalanges and hurricanes 


which are there ſo tremendous, 


This paſſage, when finiſhed, will extend nearly a mile and a half; and although I 


admire the attempt, yet I have great doubts as to the poſſibility of its being accompliſhed, 
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| foreſeeing numberleſs difficulties, both on account of the interior part of the rock, which 
may vary, as I am much inclined to think that the nucleus of the mountain is granitic ; 


and if ſo, too hard to allow them to continue; and the probability of their meeting with 


extenſive caverns or openings, the width of which muſt unavoidably impede their progreſs. 


The annexed drawing, No. 2, will however give an exact idea of its entrance. 
It is true that the Col de Tende, from the rugged and irregular ſurface to its ſummit, 
appears to be formed of a ſpecics of greeniſh lapis ollaris, or a kind of ſerpentine and lamel- 


lated rock- ſtone, called by Wallerius © Saxum ſimplex fiſſili Micaceum;' but as there are 


alſo vaſt quantities of granitic ſtones, which appear as if they grew out of the ſurface of 

the mountain, it is apparent that its interior muſt be entirely formed of the ſame, and that 
the lapis ollaris, &c. 1s merely the ſhell or covering. 

As a farther proof of this conjecture, the northern and ſouthern fides of this mountain , 

where the torrents by their continual friction and impetuoſity have carried or waſhed away 


the ſchiſti and micaceous talc which covered its baſe, huge maſſes of a deep red granite with 


black ſpots, mixed with a yellowiſh white, are nevertheleſs diſcernible, fimilar to thoſe I 


have already noticed. Beſides the majeſtic and lofty peak of Cornio, which ſtands in a 


northern direction from the Col, is totally granitic, as are likewiſe the greateſt part of the 


mountains which border the valley of Tende. 


It is alſo certain that I have not been able to diſcover, amongſt the rocks which are 
foreign to the ſcite of this mountain, any veſtiges of foſſils; which evidently ſerves to eſta- 


bliſh the idea, that the ſea did not ſtop or remain a long time on thoſe heights, if indeed it 


ever did overflow them all entirely; and that its effect or action in its change was as ſudden 


as it was violent. 


As I ſhall have again occaſion to notice this paſs in the following chapter, I ſhall for 
the preſent relinquiſh this ſubject, and return to the ſubterraneous opening, which is 
reckoned to be three quarters of an hour's aſcent, without the leaſt intermiſſion, to the 


ſummit. The road now begins to be as tremendous as it is aſtoniſhing and curious: at 


times aſcending for a vaſt diſtance along the fide of a large and wide ſtratum of ſtupendous 


and abrupt rocks, ſhelving over each other in a terrific manner: at others, ſupported by 
walls of immenſe . which overlook a deep and frightful precipice. At length, 
after three hours aſcent from the valley of Limon, we arrived at the ſummit of the Col *, 
ſo called from there being no plain at the top, as on the Monts St. Bernard, Cenis, St. 
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Gothard, &c. where the plains are extenſive, with a ſmall lake in their centre: but here 
the deſcent immediately takes place, which of courſe renders this paſſage, and others of 
ſimilar deſcriptions, more dangerous than the mountains. 

When the atmoſphere 1s clear and ſerene, the proſpect from the top of this formidable 
height (which I found to be nine hundred and forty-eight toiſes, or five thouſand fix hun- 


dred and eighty-eight feet, above the level of the ſea) may be ſaid to exhibit a mixture of 


* affreuſes beautẽs *; a chain of ſtupendous mountains, tending from ſouth to eaſt, preſent 


5 


themſelves to the eye of the aſtoniſhed ſpectator, whoſe torn and arid peaks form a gloomy | 


and melancholy landſcape ; which is however in ſome degree diverſified and enlivened by 
an appearance of the ſea, whoſe azure waters in the back ground peep through the craggy 
and mingled ſummits, whoſe purple hue terminates the horizon: whilſt ſtretching towards 
the north freſh piles of mountains ſeem riſing over each other in confuſed directions; but 
in no place could I diſcern the extenfive plains of Lombardy. 1 

A pillar with a niche containing a figure of the Holy Virgin, which the people of the 
country call La Madona de bonne remontre, is erected on the ſummit; a ſpot where hur- 
ricanes are ſo frequent, and moſt tremendouſly felt, but which the mountaineers, who, 
from the direQion of the wind, know partly the time of their happening, caution travellers 
againſt, and thereby avert misfortunes, which would otherwiſe frequently happen. At 
this ſhrine moſt travellers, but particularly the muleteers, who have ſuch frequent occaſion 
to make uſe of this paſs, pay homage, promiſing the Holy Virgin a maſs for her protection, 
placing an ex-voto, or ſmall picture, near the niche, deſcriptive of the extreme danger they 
have undergone, and a thankſgiving for their miraculous eſcape. 

About half-way from the ſummit is a large building, called La Ca +, which, from the 
thickneſs of its walls and formidable appearance, might be taken for a fortification. 

This houſe, which 1s of free-ſtone and vaulted, was erected by his Sardinian Majeſty as 
an aſylum or reſting-place to the diſtreſſed traveller, or others, who might be defirous of 
ſheltering themſelves. Although the refreſhments and accommodations are neither ſump- 
tuous nor abundant, and the building ſcarcely more than the bare walls, yet thus ſheltered 
from the inclemency of the weather, plenty of ſtraw on which to ſtretch one's limbs, a dry 
biſcuit, indifferent wine, and a good fire, are comforts not to be totally deſpiſed, and ſtand 
in lieu of the greateſt luxuries to a wearied or diſtreſſed traveller. When the company 1s 
numerous, which 1s often the caſe, and that the fire-place 1s not found ſufficiently large to 


* Terrific beauties. 3 + A houſe, in the language of the country. 
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warm and comfort them all, it is then lighted in the centre of the apartment, where a circle 
is formed, when each with equal anxiety relates his little tale, till the ſtorm is abated, and 
the weather allows them to reſume their journey. 

From hence the road, which Ann continually in zig-zag, is moſt curiouſly executed, 
and cannot fail of exciting ſurpriſe and admiration, being literally a terrace ſupported by 
walls or pillars of incredible thickneſs, which gradually follow the turnings and windings of 
the mountains, forming redans commanded one by the other. The Drawing, No. 3, is 
an exact repreſentation. 

The ſouth fide of the mountain ſeems to be formed of a compoſition fimilar to the 
north, except that the lapis ollaris, or a kind of ſerpentine called by the Italians gabro, 1s 
moſt conſpicuous. - | - 

At the foot of the Col, near the banks of the Roida, of which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter, 
is a large mountain of ſchiſtus, or ſlate, which extends to the ſource of this river, and ſeems 
to ſupport another of talc. | 

Having croſſed the Roida, we continued our route through a narrow valley, which led 


to the plain where the city of Tende 1s ſituated, at about four miles diſtance from the Col. 
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CONTINUATION OF REMARKS ON THE ALPS IN GENERAL. 
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= \ DESCRIPTION OF THE VALLEY OF TENDE. 


PrEviovs to my quitting the Col de Tende, I ſhall endeavour to illuſtrate ſome remarks 


which I have made relative to the progreflive elevation ſuppoſed by many naturaliſts to 


exiſt from the mountains at the extremity of the extenſive primordial chain of the Alps, 
to thoſe of the centre; annexing, likewiſe, a few general obſervations on the cauſe of that 
3 extreme degree of cold particularly experienced on the Col de Tende, though leſs elevated 
than Mont Cenis. 

Mont Roſe, for inſtance, which lies eaſt of the majeſtic and tremendous Mont Blanc, 
and at no great diſtance from that formidable mountain, differs alſo but little from it in 
height: ſince, according to Monſ. de Sauſſure, it extends to two thouſand four hundred 
and thirty toiſes above the level of the fea, and Mont Blanc to two thouſand four hundred 
and fifty. 


Thoſe mountains have juſtly been taken ſor the higheſt peaks of the Alps; and the 


conſequence and general opinion has been, that the ſummits of that long and primitive 


chain gradually lowered on the right and left of thoſe two elevations, and that (as in the 
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environs of Mont Blanc) the width of the different chains of the Alps have been found to 
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extend about one hundred and fifty miles; whereas, near the Col de Tende, it does not 
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exceed ſixty. It has alſo been conjectured, that this chain of mountains follows the ſame 
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proportion in width as in height, or that their baſe contracts as they are at a greater 
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diſtance from the central point. 
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This idea I ſhall, however, venture to refute, aſſerting that this hypotheſis cannot be 
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maintained, or at leaſt only in part, and that it ought not even to be admitted in any de- 
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gree, till the extenfive glaciers on the north-eaſt and north-weſt ſides of the Brenner, in 


| the county of Tirol, have been minutely inveſtigated, and that by barometrical and tri- 
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gonometrical operations the exact elevation of the mountains of granite which ſurround | g 
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them, can be well aſcertained ; as the Gefrorne, Stuben, Grindle, &c. mountains which 
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appeared, at the time I explored that part of the country, to be quite as elevated as thoſe 
which border the glaciers of Foſſigny in Savoy. If then their height differs but very in- 
confiderably from thoſe of Foſſigny (of which I am indeed fully perſuaded), the above 
ſuppoſition muſt be fallacious ; but it will at leaſt ſerve to correct an error in lithology, 
ſince the diſtance from the glaciers of Savoy to thoſe of Tirol, or from Mont Blanc to 
Mont Brenner (which is the ſame), 1s computed at about one hundred and fixty-five miles 
in a direct line; which is at leaſt as far again as from Mont Blanc to the Col de Tende, 
although its height does not reach the half of that tremendous mountain. 

A ſimilar objection, or refutation, may be conſidered as affecting the hypotheſis relative 
to the contraction of the Alps, as they are farther diſtant from Mont Blanc. 

Having, in conſequence of a careful inveſtigation, obſerved that the ſame chain of 
mountains does not in the leaft contract on the eaſtern ſide, but that from the High 
Griſon, or Mont Salvreta, they form three diſtin& primordial branches which diverge 
from that point, one of them extending in a north-weſt direction, ſtretching towards 
Bavaria, between the rivers Lech and Inn; the ſecond towards the ſouth, on the ſide of 
Trent; and the third (which is the central branch, the true chain, and the moſt elevated) 
towards the north, croſſing the biſhopric of Saltſbourg and the principality of Corinthia; 
ſo that what is termed the Rhætian Alps, meaſured from the root of Mont Baldo to the | 
mountains which command the city of Fuſſen in Swabia (which point determines pretty 
accurately the width of that chain), is nearly ſimilar to that of the Pennine Alps. It is 
therefore evident, that the north-eaſt mountains do not ſuffer any contraction whatever ; 
whereas, towards the ſouth, the Alps lower in continual gradation from Mont Blanc to the 
ſea, with the exception of a few partial peaks, who raiſe above the reſt of this primitive 
chain their majeſtic heads covered with ſnow; amongſt which the lofty Viſo, already 
mentioned, is the moſt conſpicuous, conſequently the glaciers are not numerous; and 
the valleys, which are at their baſis, lower alſo continually as they approach nearer to 
the ſea. 

To this laſt cauſe I attribute entirely the degree of cold and the violent hurricanes, 
which are both tremendous and frequent on the whole of the ſouthern mountains, though 
leſs elevated above the ſea than thoſe which tend more towards the north. The plains, 
likewiſe, which are on the ſummit of the mountains, ſouth of the grand paſſage of Mont 
St. Bernard, in the vicinity of Mont Blanc, contract very conſiderably as they approach 
the ſea; ſo much ſo, that from Mont Cenis, north of the Col de Tende, whoſe plain is 
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43 
reckoned to be about ſix miles in width, all the others are abſolutely cols or mountains 
without plains, as the Col already deſcribed; or ſcarcely any, as Fineſtre, &c.; whereas not 
a fingle Col 1s known to exiſt north-eaſt of Mont Blanc. 

Having likewiſe advanced, that the intenſe cold and frequent hurricanes experienced on 
Cols in general, are to be attributed to the degree of leſs elevation in the valleys fituated at 
the foot of the Maritime Alps, I ſhall endeavour to prove my aſſertions, taking Mont Cenis 
as a point of compariſon. | 

This mountain, which is nine hundred and ninety-ſeven toiſes above the level of the 
ſea, 1s, nevertheleſs, much leſs dangerous to croſs than the Col de Tende, which is more to 
the ſouthward, and whoſe elevation does not exceed nine hundred and forty-eight, making 
a difference of forty-nine toiſes, or two hundred and ninety-four feet; to which may be 
added, that its latitude is rather more than one degree nearer to the ſouth. 

The valleys alſo experience a conſiderable variation with regard to their elevation. For 
inſtance, the village of Novaleſe, ſeated at the foot of Mont Cenis, as Limon at the foot of 
the Col de Tende, on the fide of Italy, is thirty-one toiſes, or one hundred and eighty-fix 
feet, more elevated than Limon, whoſe height above the ſea does not exceed three hundred 
and eighty- one toiſes, whereas Novaleſe extends to four hundred and twelve. An equal 
difference may be ſaid to obtain between the villages on the other ſide of the Alps; as 
L'Annebourg at the bottom of Mont Cenis, which is fix hundred and ninety-two toiſes 
above the ſea, whilſt the city of Tende, in a ſimilar ſituation at the foot of the Col, is only 
five hundred and forty-two, being one hundred and forty-nine toiſes, or eight hundred and 
ninety-four feet, leſs than the firſt, which is a conſiderable difference, and in reality makes 
the Col de Tende higher in proportion above the valleys than Mont Cenis, though the 
latter is forty-nine toiſes more elevated. Many more examples might be given, if they 


were at all neceſſary, which they are not, as the foregoing are evident proofs of what I 


have advanced, namely, that the height or degree of elevation of the mountains above the 


level of the ſea, have leſs influence than that which they have above their valleys, in order 
10 the abſolute determination of the kind of climate which exiſts on their ſummit. This 
b cannot, however, in reality be abſolute, but only in relation to mountains 
whoſe height do not exceed one thouſand or twelve hundred toiſes, that being nearly the 
zone in which the ſnow is permanent. What is alſo remarkable in this long and wonderful 
primordial chain is, that the weſtern valleys are vaſtly more numerous than the eaſtern, 


or, to uſe a different expreſſion, the width of the Alps from the ſummit of the primitive, 
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or central mountains, to the root of the tertiary or calcareous, which terminate their width 
on both ſides, may be confidered as twice, and in many places three times more extenſive 
on the weſtern fide than on the eaſtern. And the ſummit of their valleys is likewiſe con- 
ſiderably more elevated on the primary fide than on the ſecondary. 


Theſe obſervations and remarks, which I have had an opportunity of making, from my 


profeſſional character of engineer, in my ſeveral paſſages acroſs the Alps, have led me to E 
conjecture, that the current of the ſea at the grand debacle muſt have been from weſt to | | | 
to eaſt, and that, in conſequence of the ruſhing of the waters with great impetuoſity from 3 


the ſummit of thoſe elevated piles, their action towards the eaſt muſt have been much 
greater and more violent than towards the weſt, and of courſe muſt have excavated thoſe 
valleys deeper which their current had already begun to trace. 

Similar obſervations have induced me to attribute to the ſame direction the cauſe of 
the leſs degree of breadth which exiſts towards the eaſt, from the ſummit of the primitive 
mountains to the beginning of the plains of Lombardy, comparatively to that on the 
weſtern fide; for the waters finding nothing to change their direction, or oppoſe their 
courſe, have conſequently had, fince that event, only one uniform and regular action; ſo 
that the mountains and hills on the confines of Italy, formed by their ſediment, could not 
have been originally ſo elevated, ſo numerous, and ſo confuſed, as thoſe which were 

formed towards the weſt, where probably the waters were ſtopped a much longer time by 
a kind of granitic barner, of which the primitive chain of the Alps is compoſed, and which, 
by occafioning a different action and re- action, may be conſidered as the original and = 
primary cauſe of that extreme confuſion which is ſeen in the various ſtrata of the moun- 
tains, ſo conſpicuous, and indeed general, towards the weſt, although ſcarcely, or but par- 
tially ſo, towards the eaſt. To the ſame cauſe may be likewiſe attributed the exiſtence of 
thoſe beds of ſand and pebbles, which are totally foreign to the place where they are found, 


as alſo the enormous banks of pudding-ſtone, or lapis concretus, and calcareous matter, 


reſting frequently on mountains of granite, or on grey rock-ſtone, mixed with portions of 

quartz; in ſhort, thoſe elevations of ſchiſti and lamellated horn-ſtone, and others whoſe 

beds or ſtrata are either parallel or zig-zag, but generally perpendicular to the horizon ; 

others again exhibiting wide ſtrata and abrupt ſides, which ſeem to have been broken in 

two, their ſummits filled with foſſils, and their baſis reſting on another ſpecies of rock, not | 
containing any. Many more examples might here ſubjoin, were they not perfectly known 
to naturaliſts; and to thoſe who have frequented mountainous countries. And as I purpoſe, | 
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in the courſe of the preſent work, to particulacize whatever relates to lithology, I ſhall now 
annex a few remarks relative to the paſſage of the Col de Tende. 

This mountain, which we have already deſcribed as being ſo formidable during the 
winter, is therefore merely ſo from its being more elevated above the adjacent valleys than 
Mont Cenis, and there being no plain on its ſummit. The following inſtance will alſo 
{ſerve to demonſtrate, that the ſnow falls there at a much earlier ſeaſon than on the northern 
paſſages; for on the 7th of Auguſt, being compelled, by a tremendous fall of ſnow, and 


the moſt terrific hurricane I ever experienced, to take refuge in the building called La Ca, 


the aſylum already noticed, I was aſtoniſhed to find it the next morning full three feet 


deep in a garden belonging to the barracks, where a detachment of ſoldiers was poſted to 
prevent ſmuggling; a circumſtance I had never met with on the top of Mont Cenis, or the 
the two St. Bernards, at that time of the year. | 

Again, on the 22d of September, traverſing the ſame mountain, on my return from 
Turin, I was overtaken by a ſtorm not leſs tremendous than the firſt, mixed with ſnow, 
ſleet, and an extremely cold wind, ſo that in a few minutes both myſelf and mule became 


an abſolute cruſt of frozen ſnow, reſembling more an ambulating maſs of ice than a living 


being. In. this dreadfully uncomfortable ſtate, and with the greateſt difficulty, did I 


attempt to deſcend the mountain, having made ſeveral ineffectual efforts to diſmount from 


my mule, ſo ſolid and coherent was the ice which covered us both. About midway from 


the ſummit, I was a little ſtartled at two figures which were on the left ſide of the road, 


and which I could but with difficulty perceive through the thick ſhower of ſnow which 


continued falling without intermiſſion. Having approached them as near as my unwieldy 
fituation would allow, I found them to be ſoldiers belonging to the regiment of Saluce, 
and in their way to Nice. One of them ſeemed nearly covered, or, in fact, overwhelmed 
by the ſnow, and the other endeavouring to extricate him ; but the poor fellow was to all 
appearance dead; his blood, which had been in a great meaſure coagulated by the extreme cold, 
was unfortunately rendered more ſo by.a glaſs of brandy inadvertently adminiſtered by his 
companion in the hopes of giving him additional ſtrength. Seeing that there was no hope 
of extricating this miſerable being, and fearing leſt we might ſhare a ſimilar fate, I pre- 
vailed on the other (though not without the utmoſt difficulty) to take hold of my mule's 
bridle, in order that we might ſooner reach our aſylum ; which, although at no great diſ- 
tance, appeared formidable; having to wade through at leaſt three feet of ſnow. No ſooner 


were we arrived at the building, than we diſpatched the men which are generally there in 
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caſe of accidents, to ſuccour the unfortunate ſoldier we had left behind ; who, when 


brought to us, reſembled an entire maſs of ice. Every endeavour uſual on thoſe occaſions, 
was adminiſtered ; but, alas! with no effect, there being every reaſon to ſuppoſe that he 
was already dead at the time I firſt diſcovered him. 

This paſs, once fo tremendous and dangerous, has certainly been greatly meliorated by 
the late improvements; for the road is now rendered ſo good, and the declivity ſo eaſy 


and ſafe, that even, in 1788, carriages could venture acroſs the mountain for at leaſt half 


the year; his Sardinian Majeſty having (as before obſerved) ſpared neither trouble nor 


expence to bring it to its preſent ſtate. 


The proſpects from various parts of the route are beautiful, preſenting a curious and 
pictureſque ſcenery, diverſified by a number of meadows, riſing, as it were, over each other 
in various directions; not leſs pleaſant and agreeable than thoſe on the Swiſs mountains, 


though infinitely ſmaller, ſteeper, and leſs fertile. The extremity of the deep valley, or 


defile, Which leads to the foot of the mountain, enlarges and takes an oval form. The 


Roida, a torrent which falls from the left fide of the Col, ſeems to deſcribe its greateſt dia- 
meter. This valley, which may be about two miles in length, is both fertile and cultivated, 
although ſo much elevated above the ſea; a ſingularity which can only be aſcribed to the 
ſhelter given by the adjacent piles of mountains which ſcreen it from the effects of the 
winds, ſo often raging with ſuch unremitted violence. The trees are not, however, exempt 
from their fury ; for they are both low and ſtunted. The city of Tende, from its appear- 
ance, does not ſeem to merit that appellation, although it boaſts of vaſt antiquity, the whole 
town exhibiting only a very ſmall number of houſes, extremely ill built, and narrow crooked 
ſtreets. Its fituation, however, at the foot of the mountain, and conforuantly on one of 
the grand paſſages of the Alps, gives it a commercial and buſy appearance, which daily 
increaſes; and it even now contains a tolerably good inn, a luxury or comfort totally un- 
known previous to the completion of the road ; for till then no accommodation whatever 
could be procured, and travellers had neither inducement nor temptation to ſtop at Tende, 
and were only compelled to it by ſtreſs of weather; ſo that from theſe improvements both 
ſafety and convenience reſult to travellers, and benefit to the inhabitants, who had ori- 
ginally no intercourſe whatever, except with ſuperſtitious and ignorant people, ſuch as 


muleteers, &c. whereby they remained ſo totally different from the reſt of the inhabitants 


of the Alps. 


This town, which is likewiſe the capital of the county of Tende, now annexed to that 
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of Nice, is built on the declivity of a hill, which ſerves as a baſis to a high mountain 
fituated north of the valley, which conceals a ſmall glacier between the Cols of Cornio 
and Fineſtre; at the foot of which are the Laghi Delle Maraviglie, which have nothing 
wonderful in them but the name. Theſe wonderful ſprings, as they are called, unite and 
form the torrent Brogna, which precipitates itſelf with violent and noiſy impetuoſity, over 
immence heights of craggy rocks of granite, which are placed in beds, or ſtrata, of con- 
ſiderable thickneſs. | 

The city was formerly commanded by a caſtle, the reſidence of a ſeigneur of the county. 
Its gothic remains prove, by their extent, the power of its owner previous to its paſſing 
to the Houſe of Savoy. Coulants, porters, and mules, 4 Adee as at Limon, and the 
paſs acroſs the mountain is reckoned generally to be from five to ſix hours. His Sardinian 
Majeſty, during the winter months, keeps at Limon eighteen mules at his own expence, 
totally for the uſe of travellers, pour frayer le chemin * Theſe mules daily croſs the 
mountain, and are generally followed by travellers ; but if they do not arrive in the courſe 
of the day at either Limon or Tende, the mountain is deemed impaſſable. There is a 
quarry of fine black marble in the environs of Tende; and J have ſeen ſeveral beautiful 
ſpecimens of it at Nice, highly poliſhed, uſed for altars, columns, tables, &c. amongſt 


which were pieces of yellow marble, curiouſly veined with a fine and ſhining grain. 


* To clear the way or road. 
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DEPARTURE FROM TENDE. 


DESCRIPTION OF THAT PART OF THE VALLEY OF ROIA WHICH 
REACHES TO THE VILLAGE OF FONTAN. 


Ox my ſetting out this day, it was not my intention to extend my journey beyond La 


Giandola, a village fituated to the ſouth of the city of Tende, which is at the diſtance of 


about five or ſix hours, making nearly fixteen Engliſh miles from that place; for it is 


neceſſary to obſerve, that in the county of Nice, as in moſt of thoſe mountainous countries, 


diſtances are commonly reckoned by time, and not by meaſured computation ; yet I deter- 


mined on quitting that town early in the morning, that I might have more time to ex- 


plore the beautiful little valley of Livenza, which lies in an eaſtern direction from the 


high road. 


This valley, which is only from three to four miles in extent, is accounted one of the 
richeſt in cattle and paſturage of any in this chain of the Maritime Alps, and particularly 
famous for the excellence of its cheeſes. Thoſe which are moſt eſteemed, are nearly of the 


ſame taſte and form as the Engliſh Stilton and North Wiltſhire. The others, which are 


deemed inferior, though very good allo, are chiefly made of goats' milk, vaſt numbers of 


theſe animals being bred on the adjacent mountains. The inhabitants of this delightful 
and romantic ſpot are more at their eaſe, and conſequently enjoy greater comforts, than 
thoſe which inhabit the northern fide of the mountains which ſcreen the valley of Roaa : 


they are likewiſe more lively, induſtrious, and affable. I have oftentimes experienced 


their great hoſpitality and urbanity, having not only witneſſed, but ſhared in their paſtoral 


recreations in the various rambles I have been led to make amongſt them, either from 


curiofity or pleaſure, being frequently induced to accompany a friend who was a great 


ſportſman, and had a baſtide, or country houſe, in that neighbourhood. There we uſed 


often to reſort in order to purſue his favourite amuſement, thoſe mountains in general 
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being well ſtocked with game. The bouquetin, a ſpecies of roebuck, or hircus ſilveſtris, | LH 
is alſo ſound in that part of the Alps, though in leſs numbers than in the Pennine and | I 
Cottian. But the Gelinotes, or Gallinæ Ruſticæ, and pheaſants, called Phaſianus Urogallus, | 
are tolerably abundant. | ; 
At the time of my quitting Tende, the firſt faint tints of morning were appearing on | 
the verge of the horizon, and ſoon the ſun began to dart a ruddy glow, and gild the elevated [ 
mountain ſummits, which on all ſides ſurround the plain where this town 1s ſituated, Li 
The noiſe of the bells with which the muleteers generally adorn thoſe animals, was , 
already heard at a diſtance in the back-ground, which, added to the low and gentle re- 1 
ſponſes of the aerial ſongſters, awakened by the morning ray, whoſe harmonious ſounds | 
were frequently re-echoed by the lateral mountains, joined with the murmur of the waters F 
of the Roia, whoſe courſe, in ſeveral places, forms natural caſcades, made the moſt pleaſing 1 
contraſt to that calm ſerenity which reigned in the valley, and rendered this ſpot, which 1 
in winter is ſo terrific, one of the moſt pleaſing and deſirable of the Alps. | | ; 
Leaving the high road to Nice on the right, near the village of St. Dalmas, and con- U 
tinuing my courſe acroſs the torrent Brogna, which is formed by the nine wonderful [ 
ſprings, or lachi de maraviglie, mentioned in the preceding chapter, I paſſed the Roia on 4 
my left, nearly at the confluence of thoſe two rivers, which brought me to the valley of 4 
Livenza. We were no ſooner entered this valley, than my guide, an intelligent young ; 
man, who perfectly underſtood the motives for my occafional rambles, having previouſly ; 
accompanied me in my journeys from Nice to Turin, and of courſe acquainted with my b 
inquiſitive turn of mind, unexpectedly aſked me to allow him to leave me, in order to 7 
purſue a path, pointing to the left, ſaying, that as that was the ſhorteſt way to La Briga, 2 
a commercial village in the ſame valley, at about five or ſix miles ſouth-eaſt from Tende, l 
where we intended procuring ſome refreſhments, he was defirous of getting there firſt, and L 
perſuaded me to continue the uſual route, as the path was too narrow to admit my mule. q 
I therefore agreed to his requeſt, and went on by the uſual track; which, like the generality J 
of tranſverſe or croſs roads in mountainous countries, was narrow, ſtony, and difficult. 3 
In a ſhort time, inſtead of directing his courſe towards La Briga, I perceived him on the f 
ſummit of a ſtupendous mountain on the left, making moſt V7" geſtures, © a la mode | 
Italienne *; for as far as it relates to gaiety and good humour, the Niſſards in general have J 
much the ſame character. Theſe expreſſive geſticulations were to make me underſtand to | 
* Generally made uſe of by the Italians. | 3 
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| f faſten my mule to a tree, and join him as expeditiouſly as poſſible, in order to enjoy an 
| 1 extenſive and curious proſpect; which I inſtantly endeavoured to effect, as ſoon as I had 
comprehended his meaning, by climbing, though not without the greateſt difficulty, the 
ſides of a mountain, and made my way through immenſe blocks of ſtone, which at firſt 
appeared ſchiſtus; but on further examination found them to be pieces of lamellated rock, 
| containing particles of quartz and mica, without any portion of calcareous earth, or im- 
; preſſions of plants or foſſils. Theſe ſtones were of ſo hard a nature, that I could neither 
3 diſſolve them in ſpirits of nitre, nor decompound them by means of fixed alkali. 
1 At length, after much fatigue and labour, I made ſhift to reach the rock, or mountain, 
3 where my guide was waiting, and which, in that particular ſpot, forms a kind of broad 
1 terrace, partly croſſed by a path, or narrow road, which leads from Tende to the celebrated 
4 Madona di Forten, fituated at the foot of Rocca Borbon, another ſtupendous mountain on 
3 the confines of the republican ſtate of Genoa. | | 
| 1 Ihe view from this elevation was certainly both extenſive and ſublime, from whence 


the eye could eaſily diſcover vaſt piles of mountains, which were not diſcernible from the 
valley of Tende, owing to the extreme elevation and proximity of thoſe which border that 
ſolitary ſpot. 

Thoſe piles, on a nearer inveſtigation, appeared to merit the particular attention of the 
ſcientific naturaliſt, from their very ſingular formation, variety, abruptneſs of ſurface, and 
the uncommon direction of their beds or ſtrata. 

The moſt conſpicuous elevations towards the north are the Cols of Cornio, St. Anna, 

and Tende. The firſt exhibits high and primordial peaks of granite, nearly ſimilar to 
thoſe which crown the Glacier des Bois, near Chamouni in Savoy. Like thoſe alſo, they 
riſe above a glacier that lies between the Cols of Cornio and Fineſtre, which I have fre- 


quently been able to diſcern in my way to Tende; not from the high road indeed, but 


from a path which 1s paſſable only during a few months in the year, and which leads from 


that town to the ſmall hamlet of Barracon, fituated above the village of Venadio, in the | 
3 valley of Stura. | 
4 There lies alſo, in the ſame direction, a mountain of leſs elevation, formed of lami- | 
nated rock, nearly ſimilar to the one on which I ſtood, of a cloſe coarſe grain, containing 
| vaſt quantities of feldſpath and mica, but covered, in a great meaſure, by a thick cruſt of | 
J calcareous matter. | 
z I muſt, however, obſerve, that in the Maritime Alps, no mountains, but thoſe of it 
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equal elevation and contiguous to the high chain, are thus covered; whereas, in the 
county of Tirol, the higheſt mountains have that property in common with thoſe of 
leſs elevation. | 

The mountain of laminated rock juſt deſcribed, appeared to be only the firſt ſtep, to 
others, which in this part form a kind of amphitheatre terminating the horizon, and 
cloſing the perſpective from eaſt to weſt. Their craggy and hoary ſummits in general 
exhibit permanent ſnow, and contain a number of ſmall glaciers. 

On the left, and in a ſouthern direction from whence I had taken my ſtation, I could 
diſtinguiſh that the bordering mountains of the ſmall but deep valley of Roia, through 
which I was to proceed to the village of La Giandola, were moſtly ſchiſt and horn-ſtone ; 
whereas towards the right they appeared to be partly a ſpecies of greeniſh micaceous talc, 
and partly lapis ollaris, or a ſpecies of coarſe grain apyrous, with black and white ſpots, 
called by Wallerius, © ollaris durus. Eaſt of thoſe mountains ſtands another of a different 
ſpecies of lapis ollaris, leſs hard and of a finer grain, fibrous and laminated, in which I 
found ſeveral pieces of filaments of amiant. 

It contains alſo a wide vein of plaiſter, or gypſum ſolidum. And at Nice I was pre- 
ſented with two beautiful ſpecimens of gypſeous cryſtals, or ſelenite ſpar of a rhomboidal 
form, taken from thoſe quarries of gipſi. 


As it would not only be very tedious, but likewiſe enlarge this work conſiderably be- 


yond the limits which I have preſcribed to myſelf, were I to particularize the numerous 


objects which preſented themſelves to my view, each deſerving a minute inveſtigation; I 


ſhall therefore, for the preſent, confine myſelf to a few reffections relative to a curious and, 


ſtupendous mountain, which ſtood nearly oppoſite to the place where I had taken my 
poſition with my guide, the form of which, and the abruptneſs of the ſtrata, particularly 
attracted my attention. 


This mountain had the appearance of having been ſevered, or broken, exactly in two, 


either prior to the grand debacle, or more probably at that very time, owing to ſome other 


cauſe, which I ſhall endeavour to explain more fully in the courſe of this work ; for the 
chaſm formed in conſequence of its ſeparation was nearly filled by a kind of calcareous 


matter and ſchiſti, the lamelle of which contained a number of impreſſions of different 


plants, ſo perfect, that various ſpecies of fern were clearly diſcernible, with ſome other 


plants, which, by the arrangement and form of their leaves, were not unlike the capillaire 


adianthum, or maiden-hair, 
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From the abruptneſs of the two oppoſite ſides of the mountain, I could clearly obſerve 
the direction of their ſtrata, and the analogy exiſting between their thickneſs and reciprocal 
tendency towards the horizon, ſo as to convince me (having accurately ſketched the outlines 


of the mountain) that its original form, as well as that of many others ſimilar to this, which 


are frequent in the different chains of the Alps, could not have been at firſt as they now 
appear; and that it is evident that the ce ntre has been either puſhed or raiſed up by a ſub- 
terraneous power, as the effect of fire, or ſome volcanic operation; or elſe, that the ſides 


have ſunk from cauſes which I ſhall ſoon illuſtrate, as this appears to me the moſt 


probable ſuppoſition. 


Though it is obvious, as I have before noticed, that fire and water have been the two 


principal agents which have acted moſt forcibly in the bouleverſements, or great confuſion, 
which at different epochas have affected our continents; and that, in conſequence, as 


| theſe two powerful elements having acted together or ſeparately, thoſe revolutions have 
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been more or leſs ſeverely felt in mountainous countries, not only owing to the decompo- 


— 


ſition of the great number of pyrite mines which they contained, but alſo to the quantity 


44 


of action and re- action of the ſea cauſed by the primordial chain, which to all appearances 


— — 


exiſted at that time, and which, by oppoſing a kind of barrier or dyke to the water, acce- 
lerated the precipitations of their calcareous particles. 
I cannot help differing in opinion from thoſe naturaliſts who have ſuppoſed that the 
action of fire has been direct, that is, acting as a kind of centrifugal power, which, puſhing 
in a direction from the centre towards the ſurface of the globe, by the effect of a force 


abſolutely beyond our comprehenſion, has elevated thoſe enormous maſſes of which our 
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mountains are formed, and have afterwards, by different operations, produced thoſe curious 


— 


variations in their beds or ſtrata, which are, as they now appear to us, either vertical, 


: — 


inclined, or undulated. 
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Admitting, however, by way of argument, that the action of fire may have been ade- 


——_— 


quate to ſuch wonderful effects, I know of no power which, in refiſting the laws of 


gravitation, could have till now ſupported ſuch high and tremendous maſſes. I am there- 
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fore of opinion, that this firſt element has limited its action to the formation of large and 
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extenſive caverns in the interior of the globe *, not entirely by the decompoſition of the 
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different ſpecies of pyrites which were contained in the primitive mountains, and which 
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: * See Monſ. de Luc's ſcientific correſpondence with Monſ. de la Méthérie on Lithology and Geology, Journal 
de Phyſique, 1790, and the years following. 
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might be inflamed when the ſea inundated our continents, but alſo by the effect of vol- 
canos, which, after their extinction for want of aliment, have been, in a great meaſure, 
covered by calcareous ſediments contained in the ſea, and which, by inſenſibly cloſing their 
crater, formed caverns, the vaults of which, being progreſſively overcharged by a continual 
accumulation of thoſe calcareous particles, having ſunk or given way, have been the dire& T 
cauſe of the breaks, abruptneſs, bouleverſements, and irregular directions, ſo generally found 
in the beds or ſtrata of calcareous mountains. 

For inſtance, ſuppoſe A. B. Fig. 1. to repreſent the ſummit of a mountain, nearly hori- 


zontal in its formation, C. D. the baſe, A. C. or B. D. the height, and E. F. the ſuppoſed 


place of the break ; I then ſay, that in conſequence of the two fides of the mountain being | 


no longer ſupported in C. and D. from the cauſe of the immediate finking of the vault of 
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the two ſuppoſed caverns I. K. the mountain would then naturally have broken at a point 
ſomewhere taken on the line A. B. which would be according to the extent of thoſe 
cayerns, and the tenacity of the particles of which the mountain might be compoſed ; ſup- 


Poſing, therefore, that the break had been effected in E.; then the heads A. C. and B. D. 


of the maſſes C. E. and D. E. naturally obeying the law of gravitation, muſt have con- | 
ſequently ſunk into the caverns, and have left a vacuum at the place of ſeparation of the FT 
form of the iſoceles triangle 1. 2. 3. of which the magnitude of the verticle angle 1. 2. 8. 
would equal the ſum of the two formed by the horizontal line C. F. D.; and the lines of 
incidence F. G. and F. H. of the maſſes F. A. and F. B. broken in E. F. and the angles 
formed by the direction of their ſtrata with the horizon, would on both ſides be propor- 
tional to the ſinking of thoſe maſſes. | 
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Should there be, however, only one ſingle cavern, the mountain would then naturally 
have broken from the ſame cauſe in the place where the weight of the unſupported maſs 


would have been ſuperior to the tenacity of the particles of the mountain, and the ſtrata 
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would have inclined ſolely on one fide. But if one or two of theſe caverns I. and K. were 


of ſufficient depth to oblige the maſſes E. C. and E. D. Fig. 2. to deſcribe a quadrant of a 
circle, the ſtrata, inſtead of being parallel or inclined towards the horizon, would then have 
been vertical, and the vacuum L. between the two ſeparated maſſes X. and Y. would be 


proportional to the radius deſcribed by the two ſides 1. 2. 3. 4. and reſemble the form of a 


parallelogram. 
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Suppoſing, then (of which I have not the leaſt doubt), that thoſe different effects exiſted 
at the time the ſea overflowed our continents, then conſequently the waters, which ſtill 
contained calcarcous matter of a much finer ſort than what they had at firſt depoſited, 
would have naturally and imperceptibly filled thoſe vacuities thus formed by the different 
revolutions; and the mountains which would have experienced the reſult of thoſe tre- 
mendous events, would not only have totally differed in their ſpecies, but alſo in the direc- 
tion, thickneſs, and form of the ſtrata, from thoſe of the above primordial mountains. 

This ſuppoſition, which agrees ſo exactly with my ideas on geology, leads me eaſily to 
the cauſe of the formation of the different marbles, calcareous ſchiſti, and large ſtrata of 


marl and pudding- ſtone, which are ſo often found as if incloſed between the ſides of 


calcareous and primordial mountains, to which they have no analogy in either the ſpecies 


or direction of ſtrata. As in general mountainous countries afford continual inſtances of 
what I have advanced, I have been induced to ſubjoin the two annexed figures, deſirous of 
being as clear and preciſe as poſſible in my deſcriptions relative to the various inclinations 
generally ſeen in the ſtrata of the ſecondary mountains, regarding them of the greateſt 
importance towards the advancement of geological knowledge. 

But to return to my original ſituation on the mountain where I had joined my guide. 


The beautiful ſerenity of the morning, enlivened by the great luminary of heaven, led me 
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to indulge, with intereſt and extreme pleaſure, thoſe ſublime and wonderful objects which 
ſurrounded me, and imperceptibly detained me till it was too late to pay my intended viſit 
to the village of La Briga, and determined me to make the beſt of my way towards Saor- 
io, leſt I ſhould not have ſufficient time to examine and enjoy the beauties of the road 
through which I was to paſs. 


I therefore ſent for my mule, and deſcended the mountain by a different track from the 


one by which I had aſcended, or, more properly, climbed ; and then continued my route 
acroſs rich and fertile meadows and ſmall romantic woods, chiefly of fir and larch, or 
* larix cimbra foliis quinis.” 


Nothing can be more delightful than the environs of the valley of Livenza, which are 


enamelled with beautiful curious plants and flowers; for thoſe mountains in general afford 
ſufficient and ample amuſement to admirers of botany and lithology. Amongſt thoſe E 
which I particularly noticed, were the aſperula taurina rubra quadrifolia, the ſcabioſa and | 5 


alpina centaurea, the © valeriana ſaxatilis alpina, of the ſame ſpecies as that which is con- 


genial to the ſoil of Mont-Alban near Nice, deſcribed in Allioni's Stirpes Nicæenſcs. The 

* tuſſilago alpina folio oblongo ' was particularly beautiful; as alſo the © artemiſia tanaceti- 
folia receptaculo piloſo,” deſcribed by Haller in his Stirpes Helvetice. Here were likewiſe 
vaſt quantities, or rather cluſters, of the phaca alpina frigida, the ononis fructicoſa pur- 
purea, and the pedicularis comoſa. | 5 | 

Jo attempt to oarticulariſe; in a work of this kind, the great variety of plants which 
are found in ſuch profuſion from the Col de Tende to the ſea, will not be expected. 
Amateurs of botany will find moſt of them accurately deſcribed in Profeſſor Allioni's 
works in that branch of ſtudy. This will not, however, prevent my noticing thoſe which 

I ſhall , in the courſe of my journey, deem either curious or intereſting. 

As we were ſtill continuing our deſcent by a rugged and ſtony road, in order to reach 
the one which led to St. Dalmas, in the valley of Roia, I diſcovered on my right, through 
a Poup of trees, a clean and comfortable looking hut, hanging, as it were, on the fide of a 
rock, which ſhelved over the torrent of Livenza. The fingularity of its conſtruction, the 
appearance of a ſmall wooden croſs placed againſt a tree contiguous to the path which led 
to it, a few ſcattered goats quietly grazing on the declivity of the hill which commanded 

this rural abode, two beautiful children full of artleſs tricks playing around their mother, 
| who, ſeated under a wild cherry-tree, or ceraſus ſilveſtris, was endeavouring to lull, or 


quiet, a third to ſleep, formed altogether a moſt delightful and intereſting ſcene. In con- 
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ſequence of my guide having accoſted her, ſhe immediately aroſe, and coming towards me, 
with great good humour requeſted me, in the moſt obliging manner, to partake of what- 
ever refreſhments her humble cottage could afford ; adding, that ſhe underſtood we were 
going to La Briga, and that we had been travelling the whole day; that we muſt of courſe 
be fatigued ; and that it was much too late to proceed without previouſly reſting ourſelves. 
Having joyfully accepted her kind offer, we entered the hut, when a clean but homely 
cloth was inſtantly ſpread, and, aſſiſted by her children, ſhe laid before us a patriarchal repaſt, 
conſiſting of new-made cheeſe, milk, and dried figs : but as for bread, ſhe apologiſed, ſay- 
ing, that ſhe durſt not produce it, as ſhe was certain that I had never been accuſtomed to 
ſuch; and that, as for Signor Tonino (abbreviation for Antonio, my guide's name), he muſt 
naturally have loſt the habit of eating it, dopo che a girato il mondo * :' that was literally 
her expreſſion, alluding to his ſituation as a guide. But on requeſting it might be pro- 
duced, ſhe immediately acquieſced ; and, though blacker and harder than it is poſlible to 
conceive, being made only of flour, the produce of black corn, or ſarracenicum frumen- 
tum, mixed with oats improperly cleaned, or ſcarcely cleared, from the coarſeſt bran ; yet, 
to her great aſtoniſhment, I was neither ſurpriſed nor diſguſted at its unpalatable appear- 
ance; for oftentimes, in my different rambles acroſs thoſe mountains, have I thought my- 
ſelf particularly fortunate in partaking of the ſame kind, bad as it was, with the honeſt 
mountaineers who offered me ſhelter from the incl of the weather. It is, indeed, 
true, that much may be attributed to the keenneſs and purity of the air on thoſe cleva- 
tions, which guards the appetite from needing the factitious enticements ſo neceſſary to 


vitiated or epicurean ſtomachs, ſo frequently met with in large towns ; provided, how- 


ever, the height does not exceed one thouſand or twelve hundred toiſes above the level of 


the ſea ; for when I have been at the height of fifteen hundred, I have always experienced 
2 degree of uneaſineſs, with a total loſs of appetite. Monſ. de Sauſſure obſerves, that the 
indiſpoſition cauſed by the rarefaction of the atmoſphere on the moſt elevated ſummits, is 
naturally felt in a greater or leſs degree, according to the conſtitution of the perſon 
who aſcends, like thoſe who embark on the ocean, ſome of which more forcibly feel the 
effects of that element than others. He likewiſe aſſerts, that he has never met with a 
mountaineer who has eſcaped feeling ſome unpleaſant ſenſations when arrived at two thou- 
ſand toiſes, and that he was himſelf much incommoded on Mont Blanc, when the baro- 


meter was only at fixteen inches one line. 


* Since he had ſeen the world. 
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We had no ſooner finiſhed our frugal repaſt, and ſatisfied the good woman for her 
hoſpitality, than we took our leave; but on paſſing the wooden croſs, I obſerved that my 
guide ſuddenly left me to proſtrate himſelf on a ſtone at the foot of it. At his return, 
looking particularly penſive, and heaving a deep ſigh, he exclaimed, © Alas! had that poor 
creature known when to have been ſatisfied, he might yet moſt probably have been alive; 
but we are a diſcontented race of beings. 

This foliloquy naturally excited my attention, and tempted me to inquire into the cauſe. 
He then began his tale by ſaying, that he had been offering his prayers for the repoſe of 
the ſoul of a relative who had periſhed ſome years back in a moſt melancholy and un- 
fortunate manner. Then pointing to a ſtupendous mountain onthe right, he added, that 
his relation, ſtrong, robuſt, and, as the generality of mountaineers, an expert huntſman, 
had, in the courſe of his excurſions, diſcovered by chance, in the ſame mountain, the vein 
of a mine containing particles of gold and filver. Delighted at this unexpected treaſure, 
he haſtened to his wife, and diſcloſed the ſecret, with a promiſe not to divulge it to any 


one, leſt he ſhould be taken up by order of government. He then, with conſtant and in- 


defatigable labour, made daily viſits to this mine, and each time brought away a ſmall 
quantity of the ore, which his wife diſpoſed of at Genoa. He at laſt accumulated ſufficient- 


to enable him to purchaſe a portion of land, on which he built the hut where we found 


hoſpitality ſo genuine and ſatisfactory. 

This poor man, who had been as induſtrious as he was in the ſequel unfortunate, con- 
tinued in the ſame courſe of life for ſeveral years; and though his daily collections were 
but ſmall, and thoſe gained at the extreme riſk of his life, yet he perfiſted in his exertions, 
and in proceſs of time had the ſatisfaction of rendering not only his own ſituation, but that 
of his family, comfortable and eaſy. But, alas! as Antonio juſtly obſerved, not knowing 
when to be ſatisfied, he loſt, with his life, the fruit of his hazardous and inceſſant 
labour. | 

One evening, as uſual, he went towards the mountain which contained his prize, the 
acceſs to which was of the greateſt difficulty, and, when entered the rock, ſtill forced to run 
imminent danger previous to his reaching the mine, which he could no way effect but by 
laying himſelf on his belly, and then puſhing himſelf on through an opening formed between 
the ſtrata of the mountain, or rock, ſcarcely wide enough to admit his body. When he had 
gained as far as he thought neceſſary, he then looſened the ore, and ſlid back in the ſame 


way. But unfortunately this time, during that operation, a ſtone detached itſelf from the 
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interior of the cave, and fell on his ſhoulders, though not with ſufficient force to occaſion 
inſtant death, but enough to prevent his extricating himſelf either one way or the other; 
and of courſe he was left to periſh by inches in this horrible ſituation, without the leaſt 
poſſibility of being aſſiſted. Alluring and deſtructive metal! what great and direful evils 
haſt thou not often cauſed to frail humanity ! fince, even prior to the being camped with 
the arms of thy ſovereign, thou haſt ſo frequently ſpread mourning and deſolation in the 
families of thoſe who have been tempted to go in queſt of thee. 

'Fhis good woman, not ſeeing her huſband return at the accuſtomed hour, began to 
fear that ſome accident had befallen him. Incapable of continuing in that dreadful and 
anxious ſtate, ſhe requeſted a friend (who had a ſuſpicion of theſe myſterious expeditions, 
but knew neither the place nor the object) to accompany her to the ſpot ; when, alas! as 
ſhe approached the mountain, ſhe imperfectly heard the groans and lamentations iſſuing 


from this den, which was inevitably to ſerve as the living tomb to her wretched huſband. 


Here my poor Antonio could proceed no further ; but, endeavouring to check the falling 


tear, he in broken accents uttered as well as he could, © Abbia la bontà di pardonar mi, 
ma quando penſo a queſto mi fa ſempre piangere 55 He then continued by acquainting 
me, that this unfortunate woman's grief was beyond deſcription at finding that no aſſiſtance 
could be effected, although every endeavour was tried: and thus did he remain in this 
lamentable ſituation five or fix days; and when dead, his body was forced to be taken from 
the rock limb by limb. She then collected his remains, and had them buried near the hut 
above deſcribed, now inhabited by a relation, and a wooden croſs erected over his grave, 
where numberleſs maſſes have been ſaid for the ſalvation of his ſoul, according to the cuſtom 


of the country, having died without confeſſion. Gracious and benevolent Providence! how 


far beyond the conception of human underſtanding are the conſolatary ſoothings which thou 


vouchſafeſt to beſtow on virtuous individuals! And, alas! what little ſtore do we in general 
ſet by them! Would to heavens that we were to make a proper ule of them to alleviate the 
miſeries and misfortunes of life; and like this good woman, who, in the purity and ſim- 
plicity of her heart, found in the principles of her religion wherewith to give her additional 
ſtrength to bear her misfortunes with pious reſignation and fortitude ! 


During this melancholy narrative we drew near the high road which leads from Tende 


to Nice, and from thence ſoon arrived at St. Dalmas, a village ſituated at the entrance of the 


* Pardon me, Sir; this recital always affects me. 
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valley of Roia, which tends from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, and through which we were to 
proceed to La Giandola. 
The lateral or bordering mountains form here, as they do in all elevated valleys, a kind 


of funnel, the mouth of which is turned towards the primitive chain ; whilſt on the con- 


trary fide they continually contract to the village of Fontan, three miles from St. Dalmas. 


The mountains in the firſt chain, which on both fides ſcreen the valley of La Giandola, 
are formed of a reddiſh ſchiſti, which is ſucceeded by another ſort of a bluiſh hue, not ſo 


hard, as it eaſily crumbles ; and when expoſed to the flame of a chalumeau *, changes to a 


kind of light or thin ſpungy glafs. Thoſe of the latter ſort contain impreſſions of plants, 
and have frequently their direction, which tends from eaſt to weſt, interrupted by projec- 
tions of a reddiſh rock, reſembling a ſpecies of hard rock, containing feldſpath, horn- ſtone, 
and mica. | 
Previouſly to our arriving at Fontan, we paſſed between two ſtupendous rocks which 


border the valley on each fide. Their baſis appeared to be entirely formed of a tender 


ſort of horn-ſtone, and their ſummit of ſchiſt, containing veins of lead intermixed with 


grey earth, ſpath, and particles of ſilver. Theſe mines are of the ſpecies called by Walle- 
rius © minera plumbi ſpathacea particulis majoribus reſplendeus. Although they do not 
at firſt appear to be abundant in ore, I have been affured that if government were to work 
them, they would in a ſhort time feel the effects, and be amply repayed for their trouble 
and expence, as they generally improve the deeper they are worked. 

The village of Fontan, which lies ſouth-weſt of Tende, is pictureſque and pleaſant: 


the valley widens, and forms a delightful fertile baſon: olive trees begin to appear but 


the oil which is extracted from the fruit is not eſteemed, the cold being ſtill too intenſe to 
admit of their arriving at maturity. 

His Sardinian Majeſty, at the beginning of the campaign in 1793, eſtabliſhed his head 
quarters at this village for the army of Nice, it being, from its ſituation, a central point to 


the different columns of troops ſtationed at Belvedere, Lantoſca, Breglio, Saorgio, and the 


camps which commanded the paſſes of Pigna and Rochetta. But the French having, in 


April 1794, entered the Genoeſe territory near Ventimiglia, and made themſelves maſters 


of the advanced poſts of Dolce- aqua, Perinaldo, Forquino, with the intrenched camps 


which covered Saorgio, the Sardinian troops, in conſequence of that fortreſs which com- 


* A lamp generally uſed by enamellers. 
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61 
mands the whole paſs, having ſurrendered to the French, were obliged to repaſs the Alps, } 
and of courſe evacuate Fontan. | 5 il 

On quitting this village (the ſituation of which, and the form of the mountains which 
ſcreen the valley, the annexed drawing, No. 5, will give an exact idea of) we immediately 
cod a torrent, which precipitates itſelf with great impetuoſity from the elevated peaks | 
which lie north of the high road, forming a beautiful caſcade, which enlarges conſiderably - | 
at the melting of the ſnow. | 

To the contemplative obſerver, who may be defirous of enjoying rural and pictureſque 
ſcenery, I would recommend him to continue the courſe of this torrent towards its ſource, 


which leads to a ſmall wild and romantic ſpot, ſolitary, but particularly intereſting to | | 
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amateurs of botany and lithology. 


From the above torrent we entered the valley of Saorgio, which is merely a contiuation 


of the former, being ſtill watered by the Roia, which, from the village of Fontan, flows in 
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a direction tending generally from north to ſouth, not to mention the different and numer- | 
ous windings which it is forced to deſcribe, owing to the mountains which ſcreen it on 
each fide. 

This direction is not peculiar to the Roia, but is general and common to moſt of the 
rivers which deſcend from the Maritime Alps, and throw themſelves into the ſea, from the 
mouth of the Var to that of the Impero near Oneglia. 

The valley now contracts ſo conſiderably, that, for the ſpace of three or four miles, the 
lateral rocks, which are perpendicular and abrupt, leave ſcarcely room for the courſe of the 
Roia. The road, therefore, which follows its banks is particularly curious, as it is partly 
excavated in the main rock, which forms a kind of vault, hanging, as it were, over the 
road, and partly ſupported by arcades, which give it the appearance of a bridge of at leaſt 
three miles in length. | 

The noiſe occafioned by this contraction, added to the impetuous precipitation of the 

river over high and enormous blocks of ſtone and fragments of the adjacent mountains, 
which in ſeveral places form a number of caſcades, 1s ſo great, that two people walking 
together cannot hear each other ſpeak. And whenever I have viſited this ſpot, it has 
almoſt deprived me of the ſenſe of hearing for ſome time. 

This paſs, of which I have given (in the drawing No. 6.) as exact an idea as the mag- 
nitude of the ſubject would admit, is one of the moſt curious, and, I may truly ſay, aſto- 


niſhing, of any I have met with in the Alps. The compoſition of the mountains which 


R 
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border the valley of Roia from the village of Fontan, are nearly as follow: thoſe on 
the left hand are chiefly calcareous, of a greyiſh colour, and thin ſtrata, veined with 
quartz and ſpath. To theſe ſucceed others, which I found rather difficult to claſs, but 
which reſembled a kind of ſand- ſtone, compoſed of fragments of red and black quartz, 
with particles, or ſpangles, of mica ; and, what is ſingular, pieces of granite, many of which 
meaſured three lines in diameter. Thoſe pieces were of an irregular form, agglutinated in 
a calcareous paſte, which efferveſced with acids; and the fand-ſtone I found to be a mere 
covering to another kind, nearly ſimilar, formed of various ſorts of pierre roule, or pebbles, 
intermixed with a tranſparent coarſe grained ſand, reſembling a ſpecies of pudding-ſtone, 
called © ſaxum petroſum arenuceo-filicum,' with little or no coherence in its particles; for 
they decompound with great eaſe. 

The mountains on the right, for about half a mile from Fontan, are fimilar to thoſe on 


the oppoſite fide of the valley ; where they then begin to differ, being formed of a greeniſh 
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; lapis ollaris, or apyrous, remarkably ſoft or tender ; to which ſucceeds a ſtupendous rock of 
horn-ſtone, uſed by the inhabitants for the conſtruction of channels, and to cover their 
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cottages. | 
| | | The two lateral mountains then contract anew, and become of the ſame ſpecies of 


ſtone, appearing as if they had originally been one and the ſame rock, but ſevered, or 


parted, in proceſs of time by the inceſſant friction of the river in deepening its beds. | : 

| : They are in this part moſtly calcareous, with the exception of a few points of grey rock ; 

: of the compound kind, which here and there ſhew their abrupt ſides. 7 ö 5 
| | It is neceſſary to obſerve, that the mountains which I have juſt deſcribed, and which ; 


riſe ſo rapidly, and to ſuch a height on each fide of the valley of Roia, are only the firſt 
ſteps towards the primordial peaks of compound ſtone, ſuch as granite, grey rock, &c. 
which are ſituated behind them; but as for the ſchiſt and calcareous ones, they are leſs 
elevated than any in the valley. 


Having continued our courſe through the defile of Saorgio for the ſpace of four or 


five miles, we began to diſcover the caſtle, or fortreſs, which bears the ſame name, and 5 
which ſtands on an immenſe rock of a conical form, upwards of one thouſand four hun- | 
dred feet above the ſurface of the road. | 1 5 Z 

This fortreſs, which, as I have before ſtated, commands the whole paſs, and of courſe 


the valley of Roia, both to the north and ſouth, is, unfortunately for its ſafety, commanded, 


in its turn, by a part of Mont Toraggio, which lies on the right in the drawing, No. 7. 
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Travellers, who have not previouſly viſited this part of the Alps, will at firſt be at a 
loſs how to extricate themſelyes, as the defile appears to be entirely cloſed by the rock 
above mentioned, . 

The city, or rather village, of Saorgio, is not vifible till after turning that point of rock 
on which the fort ſtands. It is populous, but miſerably built, and is ſeated on the de- 


clivity, or fide, of an elevated mountain; the eſcarpment of which, though abrupt, is 


nevertheleſs covered with olive trees, green oak, and caronbiers, or caroba filiqua edulis, 
forming a moſt pleaſing contraſt to the dreary and wild ſtate of the valley and adjacent 
mountains. See drawing, No. 7. 

As this village is not conſpicuous for any thing intereſting to travellers, nor does the 
high road to Piedmont paſs through it, I ſhall only add that the fortreſs was built by 
Amadzus the Ninth, who likewiſe began the road which fo well merits the attention of 
travellers, and which was afterwards continued by Charles Emanuel the Firſt, great duke 
of Savoy, and prince of Piedmont, and finiſhed by his preſent majeſty, Victor Amadæus 
the Third. 

It is impoſſible to form a competent idea of the ingenuity and boldneſs of its execution, 
being, as I have already ſaid, partly excavated in the rock, and partly ſupported by a terrace 
of an immenſe height. | 

In 1785, a time when they were proceeding with the greateſt alacrity towards the com- 
pletion of this wonderful undertaking, employing upwards of four thouſand ſoldiers, and 
as many workmen, I was on my way to Turin. The engineer in chief had previouſly 
been under the neceſſity, during the blowing up of the mines made in the rocks which 
border the Roia, in order to widen the road, to effect a path over the peaks of the moun- 
tains which ſcreen the eaſtern fide of the yalley that extends from Fontan to Saorgio, leſt 
the circulation of commerce to the city of Tende ſhould be totally ſtopt. 

At the very moment that I was paſſing that ſpot, which, from its extreme height, ſhelv- 
ing over the valley in an extent of five or fix miles, was of itlelf extremely tremendous, I was 
ſuddenly and unexpectedly ſtartled by a moſt violent exploſion, and in an inſtant witneſſed 
one of the moſt ſurpriſing and awful bens I had ever experienced, owing to the blowing 


up of ſeveral mines at once; which is cuſtomary, and in general effected during the ab- 


ſence of the workmen, to prevent accidents and fave time. In conſequence of this explo- 


ſion, the whole valley exhibited a frightful and bottomleſs abyſs, from whence iſſued fire 
and ſmoke, whilſt huge maſſes of ſtone of conſiderable weight were whirled into the air 
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by the violence of the powder; this, added to the report of the exploſion, a thouſand 
times re-echoed from the ſurrounding rocks, conſpired to render the ſcene moſt awfully 
grand. The very peaks of the mountains where I ſtood ſeemed ſenſibly to feel the effects 
of this terrible concuſſion. 

So terrific was the noiſe produced by the exploſion of four hundred and thirty-two 
mines, which was the number, as I was afterwards informed, that it was a length of time 
before the fibres of my ears regained their uſual elaſticity. True it is, that the ſenſation I 
then experienced was altogether ſuch, that I even now feel myſelf inadequate to the taſk of 
deſcribing as it deſerves, the awful and tremendous ſcene which paſſed, as it were, directly 
under my feet. | 

But to return to the defile of Saorgio, we turned the rock, and croſſed the Roia on an 
ancient and curious bridge of ſtone, the parapets of which are covered with inſcriptions 
relative to the different advantages gained on that ſpot by the former dukes of Savoy over 
the French. 

This bridge is formed of a ſingle arch, and the piers reſt on two rocks that contract the 
bed of the river which flows at the foot of the rock on which ſtands the fortreſs. We then 


continued for about half a mile cloſe to the banks of the Roa, the ſcarp, or ſlope, of the 


mountain on which the village is built. | 

This part of the road is particularly romantic, and ſheltered in various parts by ſtupen- 
dous rocks, intermixed with groups of trees, amongſt which the olive, which is here of 
large growth, is moſt predominant. From thence we proceeded acroſs the Bendola, a 
torrent which deſcends from Mont Toraggio. The valley then again becomes confiderably 


narrow, which has rendered it neceſſary to conſtruct a number of bridges on the Roia, to 


effect a continuation of the road which leads to a ſmall hamlet compoſed of a barrack and 


a few ſcattered habitations. 

This barrack is generally occupied by a detachment of ſoldiers from the garriſons of 
Nice, Saorgio, and ſometimes Coni; and may be reckoned as a kind of advanced poſt to 
the fort. | 

Theſe detachments alſo furniſh piquets, which patrol the mountains the whole night 
to guard againſt contrabandiers, or ſmugglers, which infeſt that part of the Alps. 

This little hamlet, which is called Geſſolla, i is the moſt barren of any on the road. The 
mountains on the right are calcareous, partly with wide ftrata, and partly with thin. 


They have ſo little conſiſtence, that they are continually crumbling ; which yields a dreary 
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and deſolate appearance. There is, however, towards the north „an immenſe rock of 
granite, the firata of which are ſo inclined, that at firſt it is difficult to judge whether they 
really lie in ſtrata, or imbricated like the leaves of an artichoke, as ſome naturaliſts have 
ſuppoſed. 
The extremity of this valley, as likewiſe the courſe of the Roia, which is here at its 
wideſt extent, are, as it were, ſtrewed with blocks of ſtone of various ſorts. There are alſo 
beds of pebbles of conſiderable thickneſs, without cement, except a ſmall quantity of grey 
ſhining ſand, containing particles of quartz and mica. | 
The mountains on the left are at firſt calcareous, and filled with marine foſſils; but, in 

the neighbourhood of La Giandola, or Chiadola, they are moſtly compoſed of a kind of 


lapis ollaris of a blackiſh grey colour, with ſchiſt, and a yellowiſh calcareous ſtone, ſtreaked 


or veined with feldſpath. 
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DESCRIPTION OF LA GIANDOLA. 


PASSAGE OF THE COL DE BROUS, OR BROVIS. 


By the multiplicity of curious and intereſting objects which had ſucceeded cach other, 
from the time of my leaving the city of Tende, my attention was ſo abſorbed as to be to- 
tally forgetful, that time ſpent in obſerving, glides with exceſſive rapidity. So forcibly was 
I made ſenfible of this truth, that though my journey for that day (as mentioned in the 
preceding chapter) was not intended to extend beyond the village of La Giandola, I found 


it impoſſible to arrive there by day-light, being ſtill, at the approach of night, about three 


Engliſh miles diſtant from it. 
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One thing, however, may here be neceſſary to obſerve, and what I had not in the leaſt 


| ; attended to, that in mountainous countries, and particularly thoſe which are ſo contracted 
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and ſurrounded by ſtupendous rocks and mountains as the county of Nice, the dark miſts 
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of night almoſt immediately ſucceed the ſetting ſun with ſudden intenſity, and involve the 
| : features of the country below in total obſcurity. 

| I was ſo far fortunate as to be ſoon relieved from this unpleaſant ſituation by the moon's 
reflected beams, which replacing thoſe which had diſappeared with the glorious luminary 
| i | of heaven, in ſome meaſure repaid their loſs | by the ſurpriſing and curious effects occa- 


ſioned by the ſportive rays of light which darted phantaſtically through the craggy and 


irregular breaks of the ſtupendous mountains which border that valley, and formed a 
variety of ſcenery both pictureſque and romantic. e 

Thus was I calmly jogging on at mule's pace, muſing with extreme ſatisfaction on the 
various | objects I had already ſeen, and contemplating, with admiration, thoſe which were 
then preſenting themſelves to me; when my'guide, who by the by, was ſeldom with me, 
owing to his very talkative diſpoſition, which led himto enter into converſation with every one 


he met, came running towards me almoſt breathleſs, and with a degree of agitation pointed 
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to the hill over which we were to paſs, whilſt in accents ſcarcely intelligible he requeſied 
me to look, for that he could diſcern a group of men, whom he was conritced were rob- 
bers, lying in wait for us, as he could plainly diſcover their fire-arms by the glimmering of 
the moon. Then going on without giving me time to anſwer, he urged me, in the moſt 
ſupplicating terms, to return to Fontan, for that it would be madneſs to proceed. In fact, 
his fears had ſo worked on his imagination, and magnified the objects, that he fancied 
them at leaſt three times their number; and on my refuſal to accede to his requeſt (aſſur- 
ing him that robbers never ſallied forth in ſuch parties), he pauſed, ſhook his head, and 
ſeemed aſtoniſhed ; but immediately recovering himſelf, he attempted to walk off, making 
a retrograde motion as though he intended leaving me, in hopes that I ſhould be induced 
to follow. Finding, however, that I laughed at his fears, and continued my route re- 
gardleſs of his admonition, he felt ſome remorſe of ſhame, and returned, muttering griev- 
ouſly as he offered me one of his piſtols (for at Nice and Piedmont the greateſt part of the 
peaſantry carry arms), ſaying, e bene ſignore, come é cos), vendiamo noſtra vita piu cara 
che fi potrà “*. | | 

'This piece of advice I cheerfully received ; and my poor Antonio, appearing more com- 
poſed, collected all the courage he was maſter of, and accompanied me with ſome degree 
of fortitude. He was, nevertheleſs, ſoon after relieved from his anxiety concerning theſe 
pretended robbers ; for ſcarcely were we within muſket ſhot of the party, than they with 
one accord hailed us, ſaying, © Halte 1a! da parte dell Re ,, aiming at us the whole time, 
which was certainly not the pleaſanteſt rencontre we had met with in the courſe of our 
rambles. But no ſooner had we obeyed their ſummons, than we were immediately joined 
by fifteen or twenty peaſants, armed with guns and fabres, moſtly inhabitants of the diſ- 
tricts belonging to the juriſdiction of Breglio, who were patroling from thence to Geſſola 
by order of government. 

This information I afterwards gained from one who appeared their chief, and who, on 
coming up to me, aſked whence I came ? whither I was going ? and whether I had a paſſ- 
port? Having fully ſatisfied his interrogatories, I requeſted m my turn an explanation as 
to the cauſe of this extraordinary armament, being ſenſible that, in the moſt mountainous 
parts of the Sardinian ſtates, this was not cuſtomary, unleſs a murder or robbery had been 


previouſly committed; that then, in conſequence, the ſyndies, or magiſtrates, of the neigh- 


* «© Well, Sir, let us at leaſt ſell our lives as dear as poſlible.' 


+ © Halt, by order of the king,” in the language of the country. 
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bouring diſtricts, publiſhed a proclamation in the king's name, enjoining each community 
to furniſh, during a ſtated time, a certain number of armed men to patrol the whole night 
from village to village, with ſtrict charge to ſtop all ſtrangers unprovided with a paſſport : 
a procedure which has generally proved effectual; for in a country ſo wedged in by rocks 
and mountains, it is ſcarcely poflible for the culprit to eſcape or remain concealed for any 
length of time. | 

This good man, complying with my requeſt, proceeded by informing me, that fince the 
road (which I have already deſcribed) had been nearly finiſhed, the diſmiſſed workmen, 
not finding immediate employment, had committed Several robberies, which had deter- 
mined government to take this effectual ſtep in order to ſtop their depredations. Thank- 
ing him for his information, we took leave of each other, and directed our courſe to our 
different deſtinations. As for Antonio, he was perfectly at his eaſe; for having met with 
ſeveral of his acquaintance in this numerous company, to whom he made known the cauſe 
of his alarm, they joined in laughing moſt heartily at his imaginary fears. 

On my arrival at La Giandola, I arranged as uſual my daily collection of ſtones and 
plants, numbering each ſpecimen, and adding to each number the obſervations I had made 
at the time of my collecting them, with their ſpecific character, in a book deſtined for that 
purpoſe, which always accompanies me in my rambles. I then rendered the outlines of 
my drawings as perfect as was neceſſary to preſerve an exact idea of the different places I 
had ſeen, with the qualities, order, and various directions of the ſtrata and form of the 
mountains. 

Having thus diſpoſed of the remainder of the evening, I found myſelf the next morn- 
ing perfectly ready, without fear of burdening my memory, to proceed in new reſearches. 

This village, or rather hamlet, is compoſed of a few ſcattered habitations, ſituated at 
the ſide of a ſmall triangular plain, formed by the baſes of three ſtupendous ERC 
which nearly ſurround it; and, though wild and iſolated, is nevertheleſs remarkably 
pleaſant in ſummer. The adjacent hills are well cultivated, and the olive trees, which are 
here in great abundance, cover to a conſiderable height the ſides of the bordering moun- 


tains, and form a moſt charming contraſt to the deep coloured leaves of the fir, larch, and 


green oak. The latter is here found in vaſt quantities, and grows promiſcuouſly with the 


olive. 


The Roida, which croſſes this plain, is well ſtocked with fiſh. The trout is particularly 


delicious and large, ſome that I have ſeen weighing not leſs than eight pounds. 
| f | 
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The inn is alſo one of the beſt on that road, being tolerably clean, with good at- 
tendance. | 


At this village, the high road takes a different direction, and leaves the valley of Roia. 


| For, as I have before noticed, ſince from Geſſola it tends from north to ſouth, to purſue 


the whole length of the valley, would lead, after a fatiguing day's journey, to Ventimiglia, 
a port on the confines of the Genoeſe territory, conſequently it would be impoſſible to 


reach Nice without previouſly croſſing a part of that ſtate. When therefore the county | 


of Nice became attached to the houſe of Savoy, government, in order to obviate that dif- 
ficulty, cauſed the roads to paſs acroſs the Cols of Brous, or Brovis, and Braus, which 
almoſt immediately ſucceed each other. 


Theſe mountains, which are of the ſecondary order, as likewiſe others of the ſame kind 


in this chain of the Alps, have this ſingularity in their direction, that, inſtead of being 


parallel to the primitive chain, as they are in general in Switzerland, Savoy, and Tyrol, 
they, on the contrary, form ſeveral tangents to the portion of circles deſcribed by the Mari- 
time Alps, diverging in that direction to the ſea, where they exhibit wide and abrupt per- 
pendicular ſides of prodigious height. 
Travellers who have been tempted to go from Nice to Genoa by ſea and land, will have 
certainly obſerved that thoſe mountains are moſtly calcareous, though now and then I have 


diſcovered different ſpecies of the lapis ollaris extend to a conſiderable length. The cal- 


careous ones on the coaſt are in general filled with marine foſſils, of a kind ſimilar to what 


are ſtill found in the ſea, which waſhes their baſis, except in the vicinity of Bordighera, 


where they are formed of a kind of lenticular ſtone. But as I purpoſe making more par- 


ticular mention of thoſe mountains, I ſhall at preſent return to La Giandola. 


The mountains which ſcreen that part of the valley of Roia contract ſo conſiderably, 
and are ſo ſtupendous, that at Breglio, a town fituated at about two miles ſouthward of 
La Giandola, for more than a month previous to the winter ſolſtice, the inhabitants are 
entirely deprived of the cheering rays of the ſun. 

The high road formerly ran through this town, which gave it a buſy and commercial 
appearance; but as the Col of Bruin (which ſtands to the ſouth of Brous) is not only very 
abrupt, but particularly dangerous in winter, the road from Tende to Nice now crofles 
the Col of Brous or Brovis. The aſcent of theſe mountains begins almoſt immediately on 


quitting La Giandola, leaving Breglio on the left. 


I muſt not, howeyer, prior to my entering on a deſcription of that Paſs, omit to add 
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: the names of the plants which drew my attention, and of which I collected ſome ſpeci- 
: | mens in the valley of Roia. Near the village of Dalmas I, found Haller's © Artemiſia tana- 
I citi-folia,' as alſo the Siſymbrium ſtrictiſſimum, the Myagrum Caule Simplici or Sax- 
F atile* of Profeſſor Athens with the © Molucilla frutaſrens ; which latter I deem particu- 

E larly ſcarce, it being the only part of the Alps where I met with it. From Fontan to 
* Saorgio my collection increaſed rapidly; for there I gathered the Pedicularis Comoſa, 
| : the © Betonica Alopecuros, or Fox-tail Betony,'- the © Teucrium lucidum' of a beautiful red. 
| 5 The two laſt ſimilar to thoſe which grow in the neighbourhood of St. Jean de Maurienne 5 
| in Savoy. The © Ononis fructicoſa, the Aſperula Taurina, of the ſame ſpecies as that | 
5 found in the hills of Turin; the charming Campanula barbata, and the © Epimedium 

| Alpinum,' which is ſcarcely to be met with in the Alps. From thence to Breglio I found 

: the Onicera Alpigena, the © Gentiana lutea, the © Alchemilla pentaphyllea,” the © Phaca 

| Alpina, and the © Valeriana ſaxatilis; alſo the *ruſcus Hypogloſſum, which forms a ſhrub 

: reſembling the Portugal laurel in the form of its leaves; beſides ſeveral others, which would 

i be too tedious to enumerate. | D 
ö From La Giandola we began to aſcend the Col de Brous by a moſt excellent road, the : 
; ſlope or declivity of which has been ſo well managed, conſidering the ſtupendous and ; 
: abrupt height of the mountain, that I may with truth aſſert, that 1 imperceptibly gained ; 
b the ſummit, and that without being ſenfible of any extraordinary aſcent, had not the : 
| landſcape under my eye, by inſenſibly enlarging its extent at every ſtep I took, made me ; 
: | conſcious of my progreſſive elevation. This paſſage acroſs the Col de Brous has in fact 

| | been rendered ſo eaſy, that even heavy carriages can with great facility travel the whole 

: year through. | 

| The firſt ſteps of the road are cut in a hill formed of a coarſe yellowiſh ſand ſtone, of = 
| the ſpecies of arenarius flaveſcens, compounded of particles which have little coherence | 2 
with each other. This hill entirely ſcreens the baſis of the mountain, and is covered with b 
E trees of various ſorts. But it does not appear to be everywhere compoſed of the ſame 
E ſpecies of ſtone; for in many places the grain is ſo coarſe, that it reſembles a kind of i} | 
| | pudding- ſtone. Beſides the ſtrata do not appear to be of any conſiderable depth, which li | 
I may however in ſome degree be accounted for, having obſerved towards the north of La x 
q Giandola a rock of dark grey apyrous, or lapis ollaris, mollior, pinguis, niger, &c. filled 

1 with ſhining dots or ſpots formed by particles of mica contained in it, intermixed with a 

5 portion of ſmall irregular globules containing iron. This rock appeared to lower ſuddenly 
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towards the ſouth, and to loſe itſelf entirely under the hill or baſis above ſtated. I was 
therefore convinced, that though this lapis ollaris (of which I had obſerved the ſame ſpecies 
in the vicinity of Fontan) apparently diſappeared under the ſand-ſtone, yet from the fol- 
lowing obſervation I had every reaſon to ſuppoſe that it abſolutely formed the nucleus to 
the hill: for having continued aſcending the Col for about three quarters of an hour, and 
entirely turned the baſis, I ſtill diſtinguiſhed the ſame ſpecies of ſtone, riſing in a northern 
direction to a conſiderable height, reſting its wide ſtratum againſt a mountain of grey rock 
ſimilar to that which in great meaſure forms the Col de Brous; whereas on the oppoſite 


fide they ſeemed to ſink under the ſoil on which I ſtood. It alſo appeared to ſerve as a 


wall to a wide ravin, deepened by the impetuous current of a torrent which falls from a 
vide of mountains fituated north of the high road. 

This torrent in its rapid deſcent forms an extenſive caſcade, the noiſe of which, occa- 
fioned by the violence of the water daſhing continually againſt the immenſe and numerous 
blocks of rock which in a great meaſure fill the whole of its bed, is ſo loud, as to be heard 
from the bottom of the valley of Breglio. | 

I croſſed this torrent on a ſtone bridge, and purſued my route for about an hour and a 
half along the eſcarpment or declivity of the Col in which the road is excavated, in a 
direction tending from eaſt to weſt. | Y | 

This mountain 1s ſo wt cultivated, and wooded to its ſummit, that though the aſcent 
took me upwards of two hours, I was neither ſenſible of fatigue or diſtance. The beau- 
tiful aſpe& of the valley of Breglio, and the ſides of the bordering mountains nearly 


perpendicular, exhibiting immenſe foreſts covered alternately with olives, caroubiers, 


ever-green oak, fig trees, and vineyards, riſing over each other in ſingular and confuſed 
directions, added to a number of neat-looking cottages, promiſcuouſly ſcattered among 
the trees, wonderfully embelliſhed and enlivened the landſcape, which lay as it were nearly 
under my feet. But no ſooner had I arrived at the ſummit of the paſs, than the rich and 
beautiful proſpect I had juſt been viewing entirely diſappeared, and nothing preſented 
itſelf but a dreary deſolated ſcene. On the north-weſt fide of the mountain my eye 
ſtretched over a wild and barren country, which ſeemed to extend itſelf all around me, 
ſave where a little burnt-up graſs, ſtunted firs and larches, with a few bunches of rhodo- 
dendron ferrugineum, diverſified the landſcape. Nothing was to be ſeen in my new horizon 


except perpendicular rocks crumbling into ruins. Purſuing my journey for about a mile 


from the top of the mountain (which in that part appeared to be formed of grey rock 
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ſpathique, containing portions of quartz and mica, or ſaxum mixtum ſpathoſum') we 
croſſed another torrent, which alſo deſcends from the ſame northern pile of mountains, 
and forms ſeveral natural caſcades of prodigious keight, attended with a moſt frightful 
noiſe, and then throws itſelf into the Bevera near Soſpello; a river which flows through 
the centre of this town , and mingles with the Roia above Vintimiglia, 

On the other fide of the Bevera the high road again changes its direction, and tends 
from north to ſouth, by the fide of a tremendous precipice and a long calcareous mountain 
of a dark grey colour, irregularly intermixed with veins of a coarſe grained black marble, 


which does not appear capable of taking a poliſh. 


Continuing along the fide of this mountain for about three Engliſh miles, I diſcovered 


for the ſpace of one mile, the ſame kind of primitive rock which I had ſeen on the ſummit 


of the Col; a convincing proof that the calcareous matter I had obſerved on its eaſtern and 
weſtern fides muſt be of much later date, and not near ſo tas the centre, which I 
conſider as belonging to the primitive order. As I drew nearer its baſis, I alſo clearly 
diſcerned that the lapis ollaris, or tender apyrous, replaced the calcareous; and near 
Soſpello I found the ſame ſpecies of ſand- ſtone as that which I had previouſly ſeen in the 
environs of La Giandola, with this difference, that the grain was finer, and the colour 
grey with a bluiſh caſt, containing pieces of black quartz almoſt opaque, with rather more 
coherency in its particles. At length, after a continual march from La Giandola of four 
hours and a half, we arrived at Soſpello. Here again my guide left me, to purſue his 
favourite paths acroſs the fields, in order to ſhorten his route, by cutting off the zigzags or 
angles of the road, the execution of which is beyond conception, and muſt inevitably 
attract the admiration and aſtoniſhment of every ſtranger. 

From the valley of Soſpello this road exhibits ſcenery truly pictureſque, formed by a 
number of terraces riſing one above another, whilſt between each, the vine and fruit trees 
are ſeen blended in elegant confuſion. 

The top of this Col is at the height of fix hundred and fixty-two toiſes above the level 
of the ſea, and conſequently two a and eighty- ſix lower than the Col de Tende. 
The village of La Giandola is three hundred and ſixty-three above the ſame level, and 
Soſpello two hundred and ten, which doubtleſs makes a conſiderable difference, and ren- 
ders the Col de Brous much longer on the north-weſt ſide than on the ſouth-eaſt. This 


difference did not however ſurpriſe me, when I conſidered the proximity of Soſpello to 


the ſea, although buricd as it were in the midſt of ſtupendous mountains. 
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Turs ſmall town, or rather village, anciently called Hoſpitellum, and at preſent Soſpello, 
is ſituated at the entrance of three ſmall valleys, ſouth-weſt of La G1andola, and at the 
foot of three prodigious high mountains. 

The wild and barren appearance of thoſe hideous and ſtupendous rocks, which nearly 
ſurround it, ſerve greatly, by contraſt, to give effect to the beautiful and cheerful aſpect of 


the adjacent country ; for its environs are remarkable for their verdure and abundance, 
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occaſioned by the fertilizing influence of the Bevera, which waters its valley in its whole 
length, combined with the mildneſs of its climate, being only 43? 55“ lat. and 7? 20/ lon. 


eaſt of Greenwich. 


The Bevera falls from the elevated ſummit of the Col de Raus (which is viſible towards 


wo ng I TSS 
8 , 4 


the north), and comes, as it were, naturally forming in its way a number of caſcades, to 
animate and invigorate, by its pure and ſalubrious ſtream, the induſtry and ede of the 
inhabitants, which here diſplay themſelves with greater energy than in any other part of 
the Maritime Alps, if we may judge by the number of corn and oil mills, beſides tan- 
neries, which are erected on the banks of this river; as alſo by the increaſe of their popu- 
lation ſince the beginning of the preſent century, when they were computed only at five 
thouſand eight hundred ſouls, and now at fix thouſand nine hundred. 
This town has not only the advantage of its ſituation to boaſt of, but may be confidered 
by naturaliſts as a central point in this chain of the Alps, where curious and intereſting 


obſervations might be made in lithology and botany, which would conſiderably tend to the 


advantage of thoſe ſciences; the ſurrounding country affording ample materials for theſe 
ſtudies. | 

Having ſaid but a ſhort time at Soſpello to refreſh myſelf, I ſoon arrived at the 
entrance of a narrow valley called by the people of the country Beyra or Bevera, from the 
river which runs through it. This valley tends in a direction from north to ſouth ; and 
from the vaſt quantities of olives and variety of fruits which cover the ſides of the border- 


ing mountains, it appeared rich and well cultivated. 
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The inhabitants of this ſolitary but romantic ſpot, are likewiſe particularly active. They 


cultivate a branch of commerce, by which they are enabled to earn a decent and com- 
fortable ſubſiſtence, which confiſts in exporting dried fruit of various ſorts, but more par- 
ticularly a kind of fig peculiar to the ſoil of that valley, and which, though ſmaller and of 
a different ſhape in reſpect of thoſe brought from Spain, Portugal, and Malta, are eſteemed 
ſuperior in taſte. The proceſs of drying their fruit is carried on upon the tops of their 
houſes, which are, as at Nice, flat roofed, for fimilar convenience, the Niſſards being 
famous for dealing largely in the ſame branch. | 
At about a mile from Soſpello, on a ſmall eminence, ſtands a chapel dedicated to La 
Madona de bon Secour. This eminence appeared to be totally formed of fragments de- 
tached from the lateral mountains: yet I diſcovered on its north-weſt fide (where a large 
piece had been carried away by the ſudden rife of the waters, which precipitate themſelves 
from the neighbouring mountains, and under ſeveral calcareous blocks, which ſeemed 


confuſedly heaped one above the other) a thick ſtratum of pierres roulces, or large pebbles, 


of upwards of two feet, reſting on another of coarſe ſand of tolerable confiſtence, but of 
which I could not aſcertain the depth. 

This is ſurely another ſtriking and convincing proof of the various revolutions which 
have at different epochas, and at different places, affected our continent; for the rubble- 


Kone, or fragments of mountains, generally found in their deep valleys, are ſeldom placed 


according to their reſpective gravities, having myſelf continually noticed ſtrata of huge 
maſſes of rock reſting on others of ſand and pebbles alternately, as will appear from ſeveral 
inſtances which I ſhall endeavour to illuſtrate in the courſe of the preſent work. 
At the foot of this eminence begins the firſt ſteps or zigzags of the Col de Braus, or 
rather Soſpetto, which is ſituated to the eaſtward of Brovis. 
I had already been three quarters of an hour aſcending this mountain, by means of 
| terraces partly excavated in the rock, each more tremendous and aſtoniſhing the one than the 
| other, when I perceived that I had turned the hill, which appeared as I deſcended the Col 
de Brous or Brovis to lie ſouth of Soſpello : a hill which is particularly ſingular in its 
formation, its baſis being at firſt compoſed of a kind of cos molaris or mill-ſtone, the 
ſtrata of which are thick and porous, containing a quantity of granitic particles. Theſe 
ſtrata extend above a mile in length on a conſiderable elevation, inclining greatly towards 
the north-eaſt, loſing themſelves at once under a mountain of fine ſand-ſtone of a bluiſh 


hue : and as the cementing matter which joined the ſandy particles together efferveſced with 
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acids, I was induced to ſuppoſe it the * Cos particulis Minimis Glareoſis Mollis Cœdua' of 


Wallerius. Theſe beds or ſtrata are upwards of ten feet thick, containing in their interior 
round pieces of black quartz almoſt opaque, beſides marine bodies, moſtly of the univalve 
claſs, amongſt which the buccinites and muſculites ſeemed to be moſt general. 

What is ſurpriſing as well as ſingular in the ſtructure of this Lind of ſtone is, that its 
ſtrata are nearly parallel to the horizon; whereas thoſe of the rock on which it ſtands make 
an angle of about 30%. This fine kind of ſand-ſtone, although tender when dnthched from 
the quarry, 1s nevertheleſs uſed for building, as it hardens when expoſed to the air. 

The extreme height of this hill does not however appear to affect its fertility and culti- 
vation in the leaſt; for wheat, beans, hemp, and fruit trees, promiſcuouſly grow together, 
and contribute by their intermixture to make the eye repoſe on this part of the cnountait 
with ſatisfaction and pleaſure. 

Having turned the ſummit of the hill, and taken a direction tending from eaſt to weſt, 
I found myſelf on a ſudden at the brink of a frightful precipice, formed by the torrent 
above mentioned, which here falls impetuouſly from the mountains fituated to the ſouth- 
ward of this pals. 

The direction of the high road, which now again changes and leads from north to 
ſouth, is cut or excavated in the ſides of the mountain of Soſpetto, along the edge of 
the ſame precipice, exhibiting for the ſpace of three miles an interrupted variation of wild 
and romantic proſpects. 

The direction and form of the ſtrata of this mountain, are not ſimilar to thoſe of the 
hill; for inſtead of being like them, entirely compoſed of ſand-ſtone, it appeared, on the 
contrary, for upwards of a mile and a half, that they are formed of a greeniſh lapis ollaris, 
extremely ſoft or tender, with wide veins of laminated gypſum reſembling coarſe alabaſter, 
not unlike the ſpecies of gypſum globoſum or alabaſtrum. 'To this lapis ollaris, or apy- 
rous, ſucceeded wide ſtrata of ſchiſt of a deep blue, without any impreſſion of foſſils, but 
which efferveſced with acids; for which reaſon I claſſed them with the fiſſilis aluminaris. 
This ſchiſt or ſlate reſted on a yellowiſh calcareous rock, ſtriped with feldſpath in thin 
ſtrata. The remainder of the Col appeared to be entirely formed of the ſame calcareous 
matter. Continuing the aſcent of this paſs for the ſpace of an hour and a half, from La 
Madona de bon Secour, which ſtands at the foot of the mountain, I arrived at the entrance 
of a deep narrow valley, tending from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, extremely barren, though 


watered by the torrent which falls from the pile of mountains ſouth of the Col. This 
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torrent in its courſe forms a number of caſcades, and precipitates itſelf rapidly into tlie 
valley of Soſpello, where it mingles its waters with thoſe of the Bevera. When I had 
croſſed this torrent, and taken a direction from ſouth to north, I found that I was at about 
two thirds of the height of the Col de Braus. 

This paſs is more elevated than the mountain of Soſpetto, but leſs ſo than that of Brovis, 
deſcribed in the preceding chapter. It exhibits alſo a ſtriking contraſt to the fertility of 
the two latter, from the wild and barren ſtate of its ſoil, which extends as far as the village 
of Tuet, ſituated on the other ſide of this Col. 

Before entering into a minute or particular deſcription of this mountain, I muſt notice 
a curious and extraordinary circumſtance, which I obſerved in one of my excurſions made 
in 1785, in the deep narrow valley above mentioned. Having rambled rather more than a 
mile out of the high road, I remarked a conſiderable number of huge pieces of ſtone, 
which in great part intercepted the courſe of the torrent and obſtructed the valley. Theſe 
blocks, on a nearer inveſtigation, and in conſequence of having cleared the moſs and lichen 
which covered them, I plainly diſcovered to be calcareous, of a deep grey colour, effer- 
veſcing with the nitrous acid, and containing a quantity of different ſorts of marine foſſils; 
amongſt which were the trochites, abi buccinites, and an uncommonly ſmall kind of 
the coruna ammonis, whoſe diameter extended only from one inch to three. I alſo diſcerned 
other ſtones intermixed with theſe, filled with ſhells, which, although of the ſame calcare- 
ous kind, yet differed as to the ſpecies of foſſils they contained, being moſtly lenticular, 
or lapis linticularis, formed of ſmall ſpherical or orbicular bodies, perfectly diſcernible, | 
though only from one line to two and a half in diameter. What added greatly to my 
_ aſtoniſhment was the finding of theſe iſolated maſſes of rock, thus irregularly heaped upon 
one another, in a valley nine hundred fect more elevated than the town of Soſpello, ſtand- 
ing on a laminated calcareous rock, of the ſame kind as thoſe which border each ſide of 
the valley, containing particles of mica which efferveſced ſlowly with acids, but without 
the leaſt impreſſion of marine ſubſtances. | 

Theſe rocks being therefore totally foreign to the place on which they ſtand, and their 
maſs and weight too confiderable to render the ſuppoſition probable, that the waters of this 
ſmall torrent could have had ſufficient force either to drag or elevate theſe piles of rock 
where they are now ſeen; I am conſequently inclined to look on them as one amongſt the 
many ſurpriſing effects of nature, which characteriſe the laſt retreat of the waters of the ſea. 


But to return to the Col de Braus. I purſued my courſe acroſs the torrent which flows at 
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the entrance of the above valley, leaving a narrow ſtony road on the left, which leads to 


the valley of Peglia, and from thence to Menton in the neighbourhood of Monaco, and 
continued the high road for about three quarters of an hour, along the abrupt fide of the 
mountain in which it is partly cut, and at the edge of a frightful precipice, whoſe depth 


and terrific appearance ſeemed to increaſe at every ſtep I took. 

The fides and ſummit of this paſs are almoſt entirely calcareous, except in a few places, 
where there are wide veins of gypſum or plaiſter of upwards of twenty feet. Theſe veins ap- 
peared to communicate to others in the valley of Eſcarene, where they are ſo imments and 
abundant, as to form mountains of incredible height. Having deſcended for the ſpace of 
three miles on the other fide of the Col, I obſerved on my left ſeveral peaks of rock of a 
reddiſh colour, which on examination I found to be a kind of granite, which I deemed 
ſecondary, they not having, like granites in general, quartz for cement, but a ſort of red 
earth, containing only particles of quartz, ſpath, mica, and even pieces of granite in a 


concrete hard ſtate. Theſe maſſes of ſecondary granite were encloſed or wedged into the 


calcareous matter, which appeared ſimply to cover the mountain, though without any im- 


preſſion of foſſils. 


The road on the ſouth-weſt fide of this paſs is likewiſe aſtoniſhing, not only from the 
extreme boldneſs of the execution, but from its form and ſolidity; for it may be literally 
ſaid, that the deſcent for the ſpace of ſix miles at leaſt is entirely formed of terraces, built 
one above another. Its width and well proportioned declivity or ſlope is as admirable as 

the extreme thickneſs and height of the walls which ſupport thoſe terraces are ſurpriſing, 
many of them having three hundred feet in height and twenty-five at their baſe, and every 
where ſtrengthened by buttreſſes of free-ſtone. 

I particularly recommend that part of the road, which 1s 4 contiguous to the 
village of Tuet, to the attention of every curious traveller, it being, as it were, wonderfully 
ſupported for about two miles on arcades thrown here and there a the projecting peaks 
of the lateral rocks, hanging over a tremendous precipice at leaſt fifteen hundred feet deep. 

As the mountain in this particular part ſhews an abrupt ſurface, the waters of the tor- 


rent, which are ngarly reduced to vapour from the extreme height from whence they pour 


down, are in that tate viſible at the bottom of the precipice from the high road; and the 
noiſe occaſioned by their reiterated fall from rock to rock increaſes the terror and ſurpriſe 
already excited by the tremendous appearance of this part of the mountain. The drawing, 


No. 9, gives an accurate idea of the Col and road above deſcribed. 
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| The village of Tuet is ſmall, and about a mile and a half from Eſcarene, a town 
ſituated at the foot of the paſs. Its inhabitants are poor, though induſtrious; for their ſoil 
is ſo barren and ungrateful, as ſcarcely to produce any of the moſt common neceſſaries of 
life. Their chief employment is carrying to Tende from Villa Franca or Nice (on his Sar- 
dinian Majeſty's account) ſalt imported from the iſland of Sardinia. They regularly attend 
thoſe places twice a week, whatever the inclemency of the weather may be, and load their 
mule's back either with rice, the produce of Piedmont, or with plaiſter taken from the 
quarries above deſcribed, which they diſpoſe of at Nice. So indefatigable and perſevering 
are thoſe poor creatures, that even their women and children are employed in the ſame 
way; and though their reſources are but ſmall, yet they are enabled to bring up their 
families, which are in general numerous. | 

From this village I arrived at Eſcarene, fituated about twelve miles to the north-eaſt of 
Nice. This town 1s not ſo extenifive as Soſpello, and its inhabitants, being leſs induſtrious, 
enjoy fewer comforts. The ſoil on the ſouth fide of the town is tolerably well cultivated, 
and there are beſides ſeveral pleaſant baſtides belonging to merchants reſiding at Nice. 

The ſurrounding hills are covered with olive trees, and the oil extracted from the fruit 

is much eſteemed. | | 

Although this paſſage is generally computed to take up FED five hours in croſſing, 
it is nevertheleſs fixty-ſeven toiſes leſs elevated than the mountain of Brovis, and three 
hundred and fiſty-three leſs than 'Tende, its height above the level of the fea being only 
five hundred and ninety-five. The town of Eſcarene is alſo forty toiſes lower than Soſpello, 
its height above the ſame level being only one hundred and ſeventy. 

I cannot omit obſerving, that in the different and various journeys I have made acroſs 
the Alps from the ſtate of Genoa to Carinthia, I have not found any part where the ele- 
vation of the three claſſes of mountains has been ſo conſpicuous as in this chain of the 


Maritime Alps, not only from the primitive to the tertiary, but alſo in what relates to the 


depth of the valleys which lie at their baſes. 
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DEPARTURE FROM ESCARENE. 


VALLEY OF PAGLION. 


Having made but a ſhort ſtay at Eſcarene, I proceeded the ſame day to Nice, it being, as 
I have previouſly obſerved, only twelve miles diſtant. The firſt object which attracted 
my attention on leaving this town, which 1s ſurrounded by prodigious high mountains, 
was a beautiful bridge of free-ſtone, conſtructed acroſs the Paglion; a river, or rather 
torrent, which riſes towards the north, at the foot of the primitive chain of the Maritime 
Alps. 

Strangers who have viſited that part of the chain in ſummer or autumn only, will 
doubtleſs expreſs their aſtoniſhment at ſeeing here a bridge of ſuch magnitude and expence, 
whilſt the ſmall ſtream, or rather rivulet, which at thoſe ſeaſons flows through it, appears 
too inſignificant to require ſuch a ſpecimen of maſterly deſign and execution. But ſhould 
they, on the contrary, happen to ſpend their winter at Nice, they will ſoon "lk an oppor- 
tunity of being made ſenſible of its neceſſity, and approve of its plan; for, in conſequence of 
this river taking its ſource at the foot of the primitive chain, its riſe, at the cloſe of the win- 
ter, or bepinning of ſpring, occaſioned by the melting of the ſnow on the adjacent mountains, 
added to the tremendous hurricanes which are there moſt ſeverely felt towards the equi- 
noxes, is ſo ſudden and conſiderable as to overflow its banks, and cauſe inundations in 
various parts of the country, notwithſtanding the endeavours uſed by government to pre- 
vent it. Theſe ravages are more immediately felt in the beautiful valley which takes its | 
name from the river, and particularly affects the inhabitants of the upper part of that valley; 
for wrecks of hovels, barns, gates, fences, &c. are frequently brought down by the flood. 

In 1785, being then at Nice, I with concern witneſſed, at the place —_ the torrent 


falls into the ſea, the melancholy fragments or remains of furniture, with even a part of 


the habitations belonging to the poor but honeſt ſufferers, whoſe humble dwellings lay too 
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contiguous to its banks, and which were ſwept away by the violence of the current. There 
have alſo been inſtances of lives being ſacrificed to this impetuous element, owing to the 
too great temerity of the inhabitants, who, defirous of ſaving ſome of their property, have 
been incautiouſly led to procraſtinate their eſcape till all aſſiſtance was impoſſible; but, as 
fortunately theſe inſtances are rare, I will deſiſt from ſo melancholy a ſubject. Beſides, 
ſince the late improvements erected by order of government, which were planned and 
executed by their moſt eminent hidraulic engineers, of reſtraining the water to a bed pro- 
portionate to its current and riſe, by means of cauſeways built of free-ſtone, and which 
were nearly completed in 1791, the ravages ſo much dreaded in the adjacent country have 
to a conſiderable degree been prevented. 

I purſued my courſe acroſs the Paglion, and leaving it on my left, I began to aſcend 
the hill of Eſcarene, which ſtands on the other fide of the town. This hill is formed of 
a kind of ſand-ſtone, containing a quantity of marl of a greyiſh tint, which appeared to 
be of a poſterior date to that found in the neighbourhood of La Giandola, with this differ- 
ence, that the grain is finer, its ſtructure lamellated, efferveſcing with acids, diſſolving 
with great eaſe. Theſe ſtones alſo contain vaſt quantities of foſſils, moſtly bivalves, ſimilar 
to thoſe which are ſtill found in the ſea which waſhes the coaſt of Nice. 

This eminence, the height of which is but inconſiderable, compared to the ſtupendous 
mountains I had already croſſed, is wooded to the top, forming a moſt pleaſing mixture 
of olive trees, larch, and various ſorts of pines, &c. amongſt the latter were an abundance 
of pinus Maritima Alpina, pinus/ pinea, pinus cembra, and pinus larix. From the pinus 
larix the „ene of theſe mountains extract a gum, which they ſell to merchants 
reſiding at Nice, for exportation in horns made of the bark of fir. 

Beſides theſe reſinous trees, there are the ilex, or green oak; betula- alba, or birch; 3 
cork, or quercus ſuberlati folium ſemper vivens. The extreme variety and number of plants 
were likewiſe ſo great, that it would be impoſſible to particularize them. I ſhall therefore 
notice thoſe only which drew my attention, either from beauty or ſingularity. 

On the Col de Braus, were quantities of the myagrum ſaxatile caule fimplici, the biſ- 
cutella didyma, and the carlina acaulis. In the neighbourhood of Soſpello, the hedy- 
ſararum ſaxatile, the buphthalmum grandiflorum, and the centaurea cichoracea, of a 
beautiful red, which I deem ſcarce, this being the only place in my rambles acroſs theſe 
mountains, except near the caſtle of Demon and village of Argentera, where I have met 


this charming plant. In the vicinity of Eſcarene my eyes were attracted by the ephedra 
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diſtachya, the roſmarinus officinalis, the ſaxifraga cæſpitoſa of Haller, the gypſophila re- 
pens, and the antirrhinum linifolium, which grows profuſely contiguous to the ſea; as 
likewiſe others, the ſpecies of which I have not been able to find in Linnæus, although 
their claſs and order were perfectly diſtinct. 

Soon as I had croſſed this delightful hill, or ſmall foreſt, I entered a deep, narrow, 


ſandy valley, of about three miles in length, tending in a direction from north-eaſt to 


ſouth-weſt. This defile ſeemed to open a new and extenſive field for obſervation to an 


inquiſitive mind, as it afforded me a freſh example of one of thoſe phenomena of nature, 


which ſeems to me to facilitate the attainment of geological knowledge, as far, at leaſt, as 


relates to the immenſe accumulations of heterogeneous matter totally foreign to the places 


where they are now ſeen, this valley being literally placed in another of a different nature, 


as I ſhall endeavour to explain. 


The hills which border the inner valley are entirely formed of ſand, reſembling downs; 


whereas the mountains which ſcreen the outward are calcareous, hard, containing parti- 


cles of quartz, efferveſcing ſlowly with acids, but without any impreſſions of foffils. The 
ſtrata of licks calcareous mccntalas are thick and irregular, inclining towards the ſouth- 
weſt. Their height, which is conſiderable, commands the ſandy hills which border the 
inner valley, whoſe elevation does not exceed eleven or twelve hundred feet above its 
ſoil. 

Theſe hills are not only fingular from their ſtanding in a place, to the matter of which 
they have not the leaſt analogy, but from their being formed of ſtrata, the ſand of which 
differs greatly both as to colour and grain; and likewiſe, that the ſame ſtrata, ſeparated by 
thin beds of gravel or pebbles, appear to have in the fides of the two lateral hills, which 
ſcreen this laſt valley, a perfect analogy with each other, both as to their inclination, which 
forms with the horizon an angle of about ſeven degrees and a half towards the ſouth-weſt, 
and thickneſs, reciprocal ſtructure, and ſpecies of ſoſſils contained in their oppoſite ſtrata, 

The lower beds appeared filled with a variety of univalve foſſils, moſt of which are at 


preſent unknown in the Mediterranean ſea. The buccinites and muricites were the moſt 


prevalent. 


The muddle ſtratum ſcarcely contained any, except a few tellinites or tellinæ, and oyſters 
of an uncommon ſize; but I diſcovered amongſt them pieces of petrified wood of a deep 


brown, which took a fine poliſh. 


The tellinites and oyſter-ſhells were confuſedly heaped together; but as for the upper 
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or ſuperior ſtratum, beſides oyſter-ſhells, there were chamites, or chamæ petrefactæ, in high 
preſervation, with pieces of milleporas and tubiporas, incloſed or incruſtated in a hard 
calcareous earth of a greyiſh colour. I alſo remarked, in the middle and upper ſtrata, 
pieces of ſtones of irregular form, of which the angles were ſcarcely rounded, diſperſed in 
the beds of ſand. Theſe ſtones were of various ſorts, though moſtly belonging to the pri 
mitive order, ſuch as granite, quartz of a fine tranſparent white, and a kind of deep black - 
lapis ollaris, not unlike lava, but exactly ſimilar to thoſe I had ſeen at the foot of the 
Col de Tende. Many of them had however acquired a beautiful poliſh from their fric- 
tion and rolling. 

Theſe obſervations, amongſt others too tedious to enumerate, have led me to ſuppoſe, 
that this valley wy be reckoned as one of thoſe which owe their origin to the laſt retreat 
of the waters of the ſea, which had previouſly formed in this ſpot an extenfive gulph, ter- 
minated by the calcareous mountains which outwardly border the ſandy valley. This 
ſuppoſition indeed appears to be fully demonſtrated by the various ſpecies of foſſils con- 
tained in the ſtrata of the hills of the inner valley. - 

| The inclination of theſe beds, and the high ſtate of preſervation in which I found the 
major part of the ſhells, which lie in heaps and nearly all flat in the upper ſtratum, con- 
vinced me likewiſe that the waters in their laſt retreat retired flow and gradual, ond not 
violently and precipitately, as ſome naturaliſts have imagined. 

It is therefore my opinion, that this valley does not owe its formation to the torrent 
which croſſes it at preſent, its velocity and weight not appearing adequate to the effect; 
but, on the contrary, I firmly believe it to have been formed by the laſt retreat of the wa- 
ters of the ſea, part of which, having been probably retained in ſome of the moſt elevated 
valleys of this branch of the Alps, have, in proceſs of time, by their inceſſant weight and 
preſſure, cauſed the calcareous walls, which ſerved them as a dyke or barrier, to give way, 
thoſe mountains not having then acquired their preſent ſtate of confiſtence. That, in con- 
ſequence of thoſe torrents having broken their boundary, and ooocinitating themſelves into 
lakes beneath them, they naturally cauſed fimilar effects, by the progreſſive increaſe of their 

weight and volume, hurling in this debacle whatever intercepted their paſſage, as trees, 


ſtones, ſhells, &c. depoſiting them afterwards, in the confuſed ſtate we now find them, on 


the hills which lay in their way, and likewiſe in the valleys deepened by the impetuoſity 


of their current prior to their reaching the ſea. As it is to this laſt tremendous event, that 


I attribute the excavation of this ſandy valley, and others ſimilar to this, I thought it 
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would not be unacceptable to annex the ſection or profile, fig. 1, plate 24, of the border- 
ing mountains and hills which form this curious defile. | 

I remarked, as I drew near the ſouthern extremity of the valley, that the ſandy hills 
united imperceptibly on this fide, as on that of Eſcarene, to others of ſand-ſione inter- 
mixed with marl, which are well cultivated, and wooded to the top. 

The ſmall hamlet of Trinita, confiſting of a few ſcattered habitations romantically 
ſituated at the foot of ſeveral fertile and pleaſant hills, was the next place I arrived at after 


leaving this paſs. 


The nucleus of theſe hills ſeemed to be a kind of porous lapis mollaris, or mill-ſtone. 


Three miles from hence, near the village of Drap, I again Joined the Paglion, which I 


had before quitted at the entrance of the ſandy valley, as it there takes a direction betwixt 
the ſandy hills and calcareous mountains which lie towards the eaſt. The country at once 
opens to the view, and diſcovers rich and beautiful ſcenery; for here the orange and lemon 
trees begin to grow promiſcuouſly with the olive. Continuing my route along the right 
fide of the road, on the banks of the Paglion, I ſoon found myſelf under the neceſſity of 
fording it, the difficulty of reſtraining its courſe having till then prevented the poſſibility | 
of erecting a bridge acroſs that part of the river. I had obſerved, during this ſhort paſſage, 
the entrance of ſeveral fertile and well cultivated valleys, ſituated towards the north-weſt. 
Soon after my arrival at Nice, I learnt that they were all noted for the excellence of their 
fruits and wine, but more particularly thoſe of Contes and St. Andrea; and, as I forded the 
river nearly oppoſite to the latter, I ſhall confine myſelf to the deſcription of this charming 
but ſolitary ſpot. | | 

The direction of this valley tends from north to ſouth. Its extent about fix miles, and 
diſtance from Nice five. The mountains which ſurround it are calcareous. The northern 
part of the valley is nearly filled or blocked up with pieces of granite, and other ſpecies of 
primitive ſtones, which, though of immenſe ſize, have their ſurface poliſhed.” 

The greateſt part of theſe rocks, which are foreign to the ſoil of the valley, are in many 
places covered by ſtrata of ſand-ſtone, ſimilar to thoſe which terminate the northern and 
ſouthern ſides of the ſandy valley in the neighbourhood of Eſcarene. Theſe ſtones have 
however more ner than the former, though leſs elevated, but contain the fame kind 
of foſſils and pierre roulces, or pebbles. | 

How and in what manner theſe maſſes of granite and ſand-ſtone, ſo totally different 


from the ſoil on which they ſtand, have been thus piled one above the other, or puſhed 
2 
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into this cul de fac, which is the form of the valley, I cannot take upon me to determine, 
without having recourſe to ay former hypotheſis; for as ſimilar cauſes, in like caſes, muſt 
naturally produce fimilar effects, I ſhall leave this extraordinary phenomenon to be ac- 
counted for by naturaliſts more experienced than myſelf, who may at ſome future period 
examine the ſame branch of the Maritime Alps. 

As the object of this work is not ſo much the erection of a theory, as to furniſh mate- 
rials for erecting one, I am more ſolicitous faithfully to record facts, than to eſtabliſh an 
hypotheſis, though it is impoſſible to explore theſe wonders of nature without deducing 
ſome concluſions from them, 

This valley may be divided into three diſtinct parts, viz. upper, middle, and lower. 
The lower is about two miles in length, well cultivated, and terminated by a beautiful 
chateau, belonging to the Count de St. Andrea *. This caſtle is moſt deſirably ſituated, and 
ſtands on R calcareous rock ; part of which is however compoſed of immenſe pieces of ſtone 
heaped one upon another, covered with a ſoft kind of ſand-ſtone, more or leſs mixed with 
marl. The calcareous part of the rock projects ſo confiderably acroſs the valley, that it 
nearly fills up the paſs. At no great diſtance from the chateau is the village, from whence 
the valley takes its name. There is alſo in the vicinity of this village a number of oil mills, 
as this ſpot is particularly noted for the excellence and quantity of olive trees cultivated by 
the inhabitants, which cover the whole of the bordering mountains. 

In the middle part of the valley I include the ſpace from the caſtle to the grotto known 
by the ſame name. This diſtance extends about a mile and a half; and, from being more 
contracted by the lateral mountains than the lower part, 1s of courſe much more wild and 
romantic. Its contraction 1s ſo conſiderable, that its northern fide is terminated by a tre- 
mendous rock, through which the torrent that waters the valley flows rapidly, paſling 
under the grotto, originally formed by the waters of the ſame torrent. | | 

The direction of this grotto is very irregular; it may however be ſaid to deſcribe a por- 
tion of a circle, the chord of which, I ſhould ſuppoſe, may be about fixty paces. Its 
height on the ſouthern ſide extends from twelve to twenty feet, and its width nearly thirty. 
The interior of the grotto is filled with a kind of grey calcareous ſtalactic er The 


vignette at the end of the chapter will convey an idea of its ſouthern entrance. A ſimilar 


* This nobleman, and his ſon, the Chevalier de Revel, ſo well known to ſtrangers in general, and to the Engliſh 
in particular, from their extreme hoſpitality and attention to the various individuals of that nation who have 
viſited Nice, either from pleaſure or health, have, like many others, quitted this charming aſylum fince the revo« 
Jution, and retired to Piedmont on the approach of the French, againſt whom they ſeryed ju 1792 and 1793. 
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87 l 
view having already appeared in one of my former publications on Nice and its environs, 
about nine years ago, and which was merely a ſketch of the preſent work, I deemed it un- 
neceſſary to make two drawings on the ſame ſubject. 
The upper part of the valley begins on the other ſide of the cave, of which the annexed 
drawing, No. 10, gives an accurate repreſentation. This part reaches to the ſteep perpen- 
dicular mountains of de Novo and Toretta, on an extent of a mile and a half. So that the 


acceſs to this calm and beautiful retreat, ſo deſirable during the exceſſive heat, muſt be 


effected through the above cavern, which is eaſily done at low water, but totally im- 


practicable at any other time. 


The opening of the cave, which is towards the ſouth, is, as may be ſeen by the draw- 
ing, entirely different from the northern fide, the latter being extremely irregular, formed 
betwixt huge maſles of ſtones, the greateſt part of which are granite. Contiguous to this 
delightful ſpot 1s a beautiful caſcade, which ſeems placed by nature to increaſe, by its 
gentle murmur and refreſhing waters, the inchantment already inſpired in thoſe whom 
curioſity has led to this ſolitary and peaceful abode. 

But to return to the Paglion. Having croſſed this river, and left another narrow, deep, 
and romantic valley on the left, at the extremity of which ſands the famous Madona de 
Lagheto, renowned in the county of Nice for her miracles, I arrived at the foot of a cal- 
careous mountain, which ſcreens the eaſtern fide of the valley de St. Pons, or rather a 
continuation of that of Paglion. 

The abrupt ſurface of this mountain, which faces the weſt, and on which is built a 
chapel dedicated to St. Hubert, reſembles, by the craggyneſs and chamfreted ſtate of its 
beds or ſtrata, Mont Saleve in Savoy; like that alſo it contains marine foſſils, which are 
moſtly bivalves. | 

The high road to Nice paſſes directly at the foot of this mountain, on a beautiful cauſe- 
way which ſerves as a dyke to the current of the river. As I drew near this capital I found 
the valley widening conſiderably, and the adjacent country preſenting to my raviſhed fight 
a rich and well cultivated garden; whilſt on each fide of the valley roſe one above the other 
extenſive plantations of pomegranates, oranges, lemons, figs, olives, and myrtles, inter- 

mixed, which 1mpregnated the air with their delightful fragrance. | 

In ſpeaking of the climate and beauties of this country, it is impoſſible for me to em- 


ploy terms ſufficiently . of my ſenſations. Nature 1 is rarely ſo bountiful or ſo 
captivating. 
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What relates to the agriculture and productions of Nice I ſhall reſerve for the follow- 
ing chapters; as likewiſe a deſcription of Cimies, or Cemenelion. The annexed drawing, 
No. 11, will convey an idea of the extreme beauty and fertility of this enviable ſpot. The 
view was taken from half-way up the mountain of St. Hubert, oppoſite to Cimies; an emi- 
nence on which is built a convent, which bears the ſame name. 

At the extremity of this valley, at the foot of thoſe mountains, ſtands the ſuperb mo- 
naſtery of St. Pons or Pontius, erected in the ſixteenth century at the expence of Charles 
the Fifth, Emperor of Germany and King of Spain. 

This religious and venerable building merits the attention of every ſtranger who viſits 
Nice, its diſtance from thence not exceeding three Engliſh miles. On the portico of the 
church belonging to the ſaid convent is the following ſepulchral inſcription; which, from 
being unconnected with the ſpot where it 1s found, I am led to ſuppoſe that it has been 
Placed there merely by way of ornament, it being engraved on a beautiful piece of white 
marble. But there does not appear to be the leaſt doubt of its having been originally 


found at Cemenelion. The inſcription runs thus: 


A. Af. £4, 
Flaviae. Baſillae. Conjug. Cariſſim. 
Dom. Roma. Mirae. Erga. Maritum. 
| Amoris. 
Adg. Caftitat. Faeminae Quac. Vixit 
Amr. ærr .. M. iii. Dieb. wii. Aurelius 
Rhodiſmanus. Aug. Lib. Commem. Alp. 
Mart. Et Aurelia. Romula. Filia. 
Impatientiſſim. Dolor. Eius. Adſlicti 
Adg. Deſolati. Cariſim. Ac. Merent. 
Feret. 
Fec. Et Ded. 
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NICE AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


Mr journey from Eſcarene to Nice, the diſtance of which, as I remarked in the preceding 
chapter, does not exceed twelve Engliſh miles, was peculiarly delightful. The beautiful, 
the romantic, and the fragrant, were here happily blended. Oranges, limes, and myrtles, 
compoſe the hedges near half the way; while the proſpect into the valley de St. Pons 
gave to a ſcene, otherwiſe ſatisfying, the added force of the pictureſque. 

Night was drawing on apace; but as I was amuſed, and my mule began to be fatigued, 
I ſuffered the poor animal to take his own time; ſo that I did not reach Nice till the 
evening. 


Although my entrance into this city was neither ſo brilliant nor magnificent as that of 


Alexander into Babylon, yet I may with truth affirm, that it was unexpectedly attended 


by the moſt lively tokens of joy and merriment ; for, it being Sunday, and of courſe a 
feſtival day, the Niſſards, and Provengals their neighbours, between whom there is great 
affinity, though under a different government, are accuſtomed to ſpend that day in rural 
and innocent amuſements at their baſtides, or country reſidence, which are generally 
ſituated in the vicinity of the town. The artiſans or mechanics, who are not behindhand 
in theſe recreations, but who do not enjoy the luxury of having a baſtide, hold their meet- 
ings at different caſſines, or houſes belonging to the peaſantry, who, for a trifling expence, 
provide them with a collation of wine, ſallad, figs, dried raiſins, &c. 


In this manner they ſpend their Sundays, amuſing themſelves in dancing (for muſic 


always accompanies them) and playing at bowls, which is literally their moſt favourite 


exerciſe. At the cloſe'of the evening they return in large parties towards the city, preceded 
by their band, which generally conſiſts of tambarines, flagelets, guitars, &c. and as I 
arrived at the gate of Peirogliera, or Turin, preciſely at the time when one of thoſe con- 
vivial parties was entering the town, I naturally participated in the general joy and con- 
tentment which pervaded this feſtive group. As, however, I was to take up my reſidence 


at the oppoſite extremity of the city, we were ſoon obliged to ſeparate. 
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In my way to the hotel, which was under the terrace, I had the ſatisfaction of viewing 
a very different ſpecies of recreation; which, though attended with more decorum and leſs 
tumult, afforded probably leſs pleaſure. This was the nobleſſe and ſtrangers (who reſort 
to this city during the winter ſeaſon) taking their uſual promenade in the park by moon- 
light. | 

The city of Nice is not only remarkable for the ſoft and benign influence of its climate, 
which makes it eſteemed (if I may be allowed the expreſſion) as a ſerre chaude for invalids, 
or broken conſtitutions, but likewiſe for its very delightful ſituation, It ſtands contiguous 


to the coaſt, yet lies at the foot of a number of fertile and well cultivated hills, wooded to the 


| top, which, by their form and gentle aſcent, riſing into mountains that form on the northern 


fide a ſweep or amphitheatre over-topped by the peaks of the Maritime Alps covered with 
ſnow, whilſt the beautiful country or plain, which may be ſaid to form the arena, exhibits, 


by its continual verdure and quick ſucceſſion of vegetation, a never-ceaſing ſpring, which 


may be compared to Flora, Ceres, and Pomona, playing beneath the hoary locks of 


winter. 

This town, whoſe lon. is 7 25! and lat. 430 42/, is ſeated in the bay of Antibes, and 
nearly equi-diſtant from Turin, Marſeilles, and Genoa, at about ninety-five miles from 
each of thoſe cities. It is built in the form of an irregular iſoſceles triangle, on the declivity 


of an extenſive iſolated rock, which ſtands at the mouth of the rich and charming valley 


of St. Pons. 


The port of Limpia, a deſcription of which will ſoon follow, is ſituated towafds the 


eaſtern ſide of the rock, and Nice on the weſtern; ſo that it is literally wedged in between 


this ſteep rock and the Paglion, anciently called Paulo; a river noticed in the preceding 


chapter, which waſhes the town walls on the weſtern fide. 
It is bounded by the Mediterranean on the ſouth, from which it is ſeparated only by a 
beautiful and extenſive terrace, under which is built ſeveral good houſes and faſhionable 


ſhops. 


& This terrace, which is covered with a hard thick cement compounded of quick-lime, 


pozolana, pounded bricks, and ſmall pebbles, is uſed as a public walk when the wind is 
not too violent. The proſpect from hence is beautiful, commanding a noble and extenſive 
view of the ſea, generally bounded by the horizon ; but oftentimes have I been able to 
diſcern before ſun-riſe, when the atmoſphere was andouded, the mountains of Corfica, 


diſtant from Nice about two degrees towards the eaſt. | 
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The rock, on the declivity of which the city is built, is not only remarkable from its 
iſolated ſituation, but from its form, which is that of a cuneus or wedge, ſimilar to Coni. 
Its baſe, which is elevated and abrupt, turns towards the ſouth, and overhangs the ſea; 
which has here, as in the whole gulph, or, as it is alſo called, river of Genoa, a conſider- 
able depth; whereas the northern point of the rock has a gentle or moderate deſcent, 
though unequal, or irregular. This deſcent, which is conſequently turned towards the 
valley of St. Pons, appears to be entirely formed of agents detached from the primitive 
mountains, Which in a great meaſure reſt on the calcareous ſtrata of the rock. 

This ſuppoſition I have found confirmed by the different obſervations I have had an 
opportunity of making on the excavations made by the inhabitants, for the purpoſe of pro- 
curing either ſand or gravel. The following is nearly the order in which I found the beds 
or ſtrata of this part of the mountain. The deepeſt, that is, thoſe which ſeemed to reſt on 
the calcareous ſtratum, were compoſed of pierre roultes, or pebbles, of different ſizes; on 
which reſted a ſtratum of coarſe yellowiſh ſand, containing irregular pieces of granite, 
quartz, and lapis ollaris, fimilar to thoſe in the ſandy valley. Upon this lay another of a 
fine grey coloured ſand, over which lay the ſtratum of vegetable earth, whoſe thickneſs 
diminiſhed as it approached the ſummit of the mountain. 

Theſe pebbles and different kinds of ſand, and more particularly the ſimilarity which 
ſeems to exiſt in the inclination of the ſtrata of this rock and thoſe of Mont-Alban, at about 
a mile diſtant, leave not a doubt but that this iſolated rock was originally a ramification of 
the latter, and that they have been ſeparated by ſome violent current at the time of the 
grand debacle; that is, prior to the calcareous matter, of which they are formed, had 
acquired its preſent firmneſs or coherency. 

This. hypotheſis ſurely appears to be fully ſupported by the following facts, viz. 1. That 
the bottom of the valley, in which the port of Limpia or Nice has been deepened, is 
compoſed of the ſame kind of calcarcous ſtones, containing ſimilar ſpecies of foſſils as 
thoſe found in the two lateral mountains. 2. That their beds, which extend from one 
mountain to the other, conſiderably under the level of the ſea, have the ſame inclination. 
What is ſtill more ſingular, the lateral mountains contain in their ſtrata impreſſions of the 
ſame ſort of ſhell-fiſh called datte de mer, or dactylus maris, as thoſe now exiſting in a 
living ſtate in the rocks which are covered by the lea at the entrance of the harbour, &c. 


This fiſh is much eſteemed, and reckoned delicious eating. 


Theſe obſervations are the fruit of ſeveral years reſidence at Nice, where I profeſſionally 
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attended to the immenſe excavations made to deepen the baſon of the harbour, which had 
coſt vaſt trouble and expence, and from which his Sardinian Majeſty was not deterred, 
though ſome deemed it impracticable to give to the baſon ſufficient depth to admit even 


merchantmen, on account of the calcareous ſtrata above alluded to, which were upward 


of ten or twelve feet below the level of the ſea. This difficult undertaking has however | 

been completed by the ingenious Mr. Michaud, who was at that time chief engineer of the 
harbour. To him we are indebted for the invention of blowing up mines in the ſea, which 
was effected by means of a tin cylindrical cartridge, of about one foot and a half in length 
and three inches in diameter, placed in the rock, after a hole had been firſt bored by 
means of an iron crow. To this cartridge was fixed another long, narrow cylinder (whoſe 
height was proportionate to the depth of the water) of two or three lines diameter, which 
contained the match for ſetting fire to the powder. 


The effect of the exploſion was ſuch, that, although the ſtrata of the rock were thick, 


and covered by ſuch a body of water, Mr. M. ſucceeded in deepening the harbour to nine- 


teen or twenty feet, with greater facility than might have been expected. 

As for the beds of ſand and gravel which cover the northern part of the rock, I am 
clearly of opinion that they owe their origin to the laſt retreat of the waters, at a time when 
they ſtill occupied the bottom of the valleys, when the tops of the mountains were covered 
with trees. | 

This ſecond ſuppoſition appears to be ſtrengthened by the following fa&t. In the 
excavations above mentioned, after the men had taken off nine or ten feet of gravel and 
vegetable earth, ſeveral large petrified trees were found, reſembling the olive in the form 
and texture. Theſe trees were well preſerved, and lay on the ſtrata in a direction tending 
from north to ſouth, which is ſimilar to that of the valley. Their roots were alſo turned 
towards the north. 'They have been fince cut and ſent to different places, where they have 
been found ſuſceptible of a beautiful poliſh, and made into ornamental and uſeful pieces 
of furniture. 

Beſides theſe petrifactions, there have been found firata, of about fix inches thick, of 
a hard ſpecies of mar], which likewiſe takes a fine poliſh. This marl was filled with ſhells, 
the greateſt part of which were the cornua ammonis. I have preſerved ſome ſpecimens of 
the marl and petrified trees, which have great analogy to the fragments found in the valley 
of St. Andrea. 


There does not therefore remain a doubt but there was a time when the waters of the 
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ſea covered the valley of St. Pons; and that the iſolated rock at Nice originally formed an 
iſland : a ſuppoſition which muſt appear perfectly clear on examining the annexed plan of 
Nice, and the drawing, No. 13, which gives the ſection or profile of the heights which 
ſurround the town. 

This city, which is now the capital of the county, was only a ſmall town in the time of 
the Romans, and was inhabited by a colony of Phocians from Marſeilles ; for as that city 
had (according to Polybius) acquired ſuch a degree of proſperity and power in the time of 
Tarquinius Priſcus, it ſent forth colonies to be eſtabliſhed on the coaſt of Liguria: and, as 
that town, as well as the whole county of Nice, made a part of Gallia Ciſalpina, it ſeems 
_ Probable that the Phocians, having defeated the Intimelli, and taken poſſeſſion of the coun- 
try, eſtabliſhed one of their colonies on the ſpot where Nice now ſtands, and gave it the name 
of Nice, doubtleſs taken from the Greek N:x1, fignifying Victoria, on account of the lupo 
tant victories they had juſt acquired. It was not however of any conſequence till towards the 
ſeventh century, after the entire deſtruction of Cimies, or Cemenelion, one of the principal 
towns of the Vedanti, a people who inhabited that part of Liguria; for that city having been 
found by the Romans, after their conqueſt of the Maritime Alps, both important and conſi- 
derable, they there eſtabliſhed one of their colonies, making it the metropolis of that part of 
the Alps, and the ſeat of a Roman præſes or preſident, who had an unlimited power over the 
whole territory included between the rivers Nerva and the Var, the Alps and the ſea, which 
nearly takes in the whole of the preſent county of Nice, which is now bounded on the eaſt by 
the ſtates of Genoa, on the weſt by Provence, on the north by Dauphiny and Piedmont, while 


the Mediterranean ſea waſhes its coaſt on the ſouth to an extent of about twelve miles in a 


ſtraight line. Its length from north to ſouth may be computed at ſixty miles, and its breadth 


thirty. This meaſurement is as accurate as could be made, conſidering the extreme diffi- 
culty of aſcertaining any exact meaſure in ſo mountainous a country. The population of 
the county is now eſtimated at one hundred and twenty-five thouſand inhabitants. 

The Romans built a number of beautiful monuments and public edifices at Cemenelion, 
ſome veſtiges of which are ſtill remaining, which indicate the former ſplendour of that un- 
fortunate city. Amongſt thoſe which have eſcaped the ravages and devaſtations brought 
on ſucceſſively by the different incurſions of the Goths, Burgundians, Lombards, &c. is 
an amphitheatre, which, though much leſs than the one at Niſmes, ſeems to have been 
curious in its time. The arena is extant; ſeveral of the ſeats compoſed of large blocks of 


free-ſtone, and the fragments of two oppoſite porticos, which were doubtleſs the principal 
'» 
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entrances, | remain. The drawing, No. 12, exhibits the preſent flate of the ruins of this 
public edifice; but I have omitted the trees which nearly fill up the arena. 

Contiguous to the amphitheatre are the veſtiges of a temple, ſuppoſed to have been 
dedicated to Apollo, of which the bare walls, which are of free-ſtone, are the only re- 
mains. The front portico, the roof, and the frize, which ornamented the round of the 
temple, have either been deſtroyed or taken entirely away. That part which originally 
formed the baſilica, is now converted into a ſtable, and moſt of the cella ſanctior, or ady- 
tum, into a peaſant's dwelling. 

As the whole of the ſpot where this ancient city once ſtood is now ploughed up, and 
divided into gardens and vineyards, the inhabitants of this village, when ploughing their 
ground, have at different times turned up remnants of marble columns, mutilated ſtatues, 
urns, ſepulchiral ſtones with inſcriptions well preſerved. They have likewiſe found gold 
and filyer medals, many of which are in his Sardinian Majeſty's collection, and ſome in 
the poſſeſſion of the Prince of Monaco. 

The following inſcription is a certain proof that Cemenelion was, as I have before 
noticed, the ſeat of a Roman præſes, or preſident, conſequently no inconſiderable place. 


P. Aelio. Severino. 
. 
Pragſidi. Optimo. 
Ordo. Cemen. 


Patrono. 


The next is in praiſe of Marcus Aurelius Maſculus, who was then præſes, and had 


rendered great ſervices to the city. It was found near the ruins of an aqueduct which con- 


veyed water to Cemenelion. 


M. Aurelio. Maſculo. 
V. E. 
Ob. Erimiam. Praefidatus 
Eius. Integritatem, Et | 
Egregiam. Ad. Ommnes. Homines 
Manſuetudinem. Et. Urgentis 
Annonae. Sinceram Praebi- 
Honem. 
Ac. Munificientiam. Et. Quod, 
Aguae. 

Uſum. Vetuſtate. Lapſum. Re- 
Quiſitum, ac. Repertum. Saeculi 
Felicitate. Curſui, Priſtino 
Reddiderit, 

Colleg. iii. 
Quib, Ex. Sec. P. Eft. © 
Patrono, Digniss. 
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This inſcription not only confers great honour on the præſes, who had certainly de- 
ſerved marks of reſpect from a people whom he had aſſiſted in two ſuch eſſential articles as 
corn and water, but to the inhabitants themſelves, who ſeem to have felt a proper ſenſe of 
gratitude for thoſe bleſſings which time itſelf appears to have reſpected. | 

At Count de Gubernati's, near the Temple of Apollo, is a ſmall altar-piece, a ſketch 
of which I have given in drawing, No. 15; likewiſe ſepulchral lamps, inſcriptions, and 
many other veſtiges of antiquity. 

I ſhall only add, that I confider Cemenelion as claſſic ground, containing a rich mine 
of valuable curioſities: it is 6 to be wiſhed that it may be properly worked, as it 
would doubtleſs produce ſuch ſpecimens of ancient grandeur, as would be conducive to the 
advancement of the arts. 

This city was in its higheſt degree of ſplendour in the reign of Auguſtus; but its 
decline ſoon followed that of the Roman empire. The Catholic religion was propagated 
there at an early period, for about the third century it was even then a Biſhop's ſee ; vide 
& Joffredi's Deſcription of the County of Nice.” In 381, Amantius, the then exiſting pre- 
late, aſſiſted at the council held at Conſtantinople; and from that time they had a ſucceſſion 
of Biſhops, who were in great meaſure ſovereigns of this branch of the Alps till the eighth 
century, when it was entirely ſacked by the Lombards. The remaming few, who were 
fortunate enough to eſcape, retired with their Biſhop to the rock of Nice, where, for their 
own defence, they began to lay the original foundation of the caſtle which was accounted 


impregnable before the invention of artillery. 


This increaſe of inhabitants having conſiderably added to thoſe of Nice, this place 
became continually more opulent and flouriſhing. 

In proceſs of time the Biſhops conſtructed a wall by way of incloſure, and erected the 
town into a city, the ſovereignty of which their ſucceſſors preſerved for about a century, 
ancluding likewiſe a part of the county. 

In 908, the then reigning Prelate was forced to ſcek protection of Boſon, King of 
Provence, who invaded that country, and confiderably increaſed the works which defended 
the town and caſtle, Raymond, Count of Provence, being compelled in 1174 to have 
recourſe to the Genoeſe for affiſtance in a war he had to ſuſtain againſt France, ceded the 
whole county of Nice, Montferrat, the principality of Maſſa, Monaco, "I as well as the 
ports ſituated between Turbia and Narbonne, with the excluſive privilege of the trade of 


Provence. Sec © Burgus de Dominio Genuenſis Reipublice in Mari Liguſtico, lib, ii. c. 13.“ 
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The county of Nice ſoon after paſſed ſucceſſively into various hands. Firſt to the 


Houſe of Arles, then of Arragon, and again returned to that of Anjou, Count of Provence; 


in whoſe poſſeſſion it remained till 1388, when it was annexed to the ſtates of the Count of 
Savoy, Amadeus the Seventh, ſurnamed le Rou ge, who then held Piedmont. 
Various have been the opinions of writers on this point of hiſtory; ſome having 


aſſerted that Nice and its territories gave themſelves voluntarily to the houſe of Savoy; 


others, that it was the fruit of his conqueſts in that branch of the Alps, at the time when 


Queen Jane, Counteſs of Provence, to whom it belonged, was buſied in ſettling the trou- 


bles at Naples. Others again, that Yolande, mother and guardian to Lewis the Third, 
Count of Provence and King of Naples, ſold the county for one hundred and fixty thou- 
ſand livres. This laſt ſuppoſition or aſſertion appears to be confirmed by the teſtimony of 
the beſt authors who have written the hiſtory of the Houſe of Savoy. Be it as it may, it 
has moſt certainly, fince that epocha, formed a part of the Sardinian dominions. It is true, 
that it has been taken and retaken ſeveral times, as well as the caſtle, which was then 
eſteemed one of the ſtrongeſt in Europe. Maréchal Catinat made himſelf maſter of that 
poſt in 1691; but it was reſtored at the peace. It was again befieged and taken in 1708 
by the Duke of Berwick, who finally demoliſhed its fortifications, which have never ſince 
been repaired; ſo that the town may be faid to be perfectly defenceleſs, having only a ſin- 
gle wall, or terre-plein, very indifferent baſtions and half-baſtions, without half-moons or 
covert-way, and only four pieces of cannon to guard the beach. 

The view of Nice, No. 13, is taken from a ſmall eminence half-way to Cemenelion, 
in order to give a general idea of the country. There is another ſpot on the terrace, at the 
extremity of the garden belonging to the monaſtery of Cimies, which I would recommend | 
to thoſe who viſit that part of the South of France, from whence the city of Nice 1s ſeen to 4 
great advantage; but, from being more diſtant, the objects appear much ſmaller. They : 
will however be capable of forming a juſt and accurate idea of this remarkable place, 
and the beautiful country which ſurrounds it; for, in conſequence of its great eleva- 
tion, the eye ſtretches in the valley of St. Pons to an extent of nearly three nules, the 
whole country cultivated like a garden, watered by innumerable rivulets, which come 
from the Paglion, and croſs the centre of this delightful baſon, meandering between 
the buſhes and groups of oranges, lemons, citrons, &c. making a moſt pictureſque ap- 


pearance. 


Their verdant leaves contraſting with the extreme whiteneſs of the country houſes and 
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caſſines, inhabited by the peaſants, of which there are great numbers in' this inchanting 


valley, greatly contribute to enrich the proſpect. 
The view 1s terminated towards the north by the elevated and hoary ſummits of the 
Alps, which loſe themſelves, as it were, in the clouds, whilſt the azure ſurface of the ſea 


cloſes the horizon 'on the ſouth. Its limpid waters are conſpicuous through the craggy 


openings of the iſolated rock of Nice, and Mont Alban, peeping between foreſts or plan- 


tations of olives and firs. 


I ſhall treat of the morals, trade, and form of government, prior to the French revolu- 


tion, in the following chapter. 
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Fortified by the French in 1792 
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CONTINUATION OF NICE, &c. 


ALTHoven the county of Nice has been annexed to the Houſe of Savoy for more than 


four hundred years, it nevertheleſs appears, that when the French invaded this province 
in 1792, they ſtill enjoyed moſt of the privileges granted by Amedæus the Seventh, in 
1388; a fact which has been corroborated by the teſtimony of ſeveral of the moſt mY 
ſpectable inhabitants of the country. Thoſe privileges were ſo firmly eſtabliſned, and, 
indeed, reſpected by the dukes of Savoy, or kings of Sardinia, who have ſucceeded each 
other, that they have never thought proper (either through prudence or policy) to 
infringe on thoſe rights, or lay fimilar taxes and impoſts on the Niſſards equal to thoſe 
of their other provinces, though their authority might have been full as abſolute as in 
' Piedmont or Savoy. As a proof of my aſſertion, the whole country of Nice, in 1790, was 
exempt from real or perſonal impoſts, that is, from both land ad poll tax; for his Sar- 
dinian Majeſty's annual revenue from the whole province, did not, at that time, exceed 
twenty-ſeven thouſand pounds ſterling, or about five hundred and forty thouſand Pied- 
monteſe livres; which is very trifling, if we take into our conſideration the local ſituation and 
reſources of the country. This revenue, which has in ſome degree increaſed ſince the late 
improvements in the harbour, firſt proceeded from the duties paid at the Douane, or 
Cuſtom Houſe, on all merchandize exported and imported by land. Secondly, The * droits 
du port, levied in the harbour of Nice and Villa Franca, on all veſſels who touched or 
anchored at either of thoſe ports, in proportion to their tonnage, befides what all foreign 
veſſels were obliged to pay that paſſed between the iſland of Sardinia and the coaſt of Nice 
going to the eaſtward, when excecding a certain ſtipulated burden, on pain of being 
ſeized. | | 

The Engliſh and French were, - however, exempted, having paid a certain ſum of 
money to the king of Sardinia, | 

This privilege had been ſecured to his preſent Majeſty's father by the treaty of Utrecht in 
1713, on condition that he ſhould erect fanals, or light-houſes, along the coaſt of Nice and 
the iſland of Sardinia. 'There were alſo other impoſts which were not leſs profitable, called 


droits d' entrẽe, or duties on proviſions, &c. brought into the country; ſuch as la gabelle 


—_————{ 
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on ſalt imported from Sardinia, and ſold on the king's account at four ſols per pound, 
or two-pence-Engliſh ; tobacco, ſhot, papier timbre” (fimilar to the Engliſh ſtamp tax); 
alſo on butchery and bakery, which his Majeſty farmed to the higheſt bidder at ſo much 
a year; notwithſtanding which, I never knew the price of meat to exceed five ſols per 
pound (twelve ounces to the pound), and bread two ſols. 

'The duty on wine imported from Provence was likewiſe very productive ; for in general 
the merchants at Nice, who received commiſſions for exportation, frequently ſent for thoſe 
and Languedoc, which they ſold for Nice wine: but be that as it may, I purchaſed, in 1785, 
moſt delicious wine from St. George in Provence, for two Engliſh pence per bottle, and 
for four you might have the beſt in the county, purchaſed, by the by, of the peaſants, who 
are in reality the manufacturers, for elſewhere you would pay an exorbitant price. Theſe 
impoſts were partly farmed and partly en * regie,' or managed, on the king's account, and 
the produce depoſited in the treaſury, under the direction of an intendant and vice: in- 
tendant, ſent by the royal authority, in each province. The appointment of intendant 
was generally given to nobles, who were accounted receivers general for the crown, 
though under the immediate inſpection of Vintendant general of the finances, who refided 
at Turin. 

Nice being a garriſon town, there was aſſigned to it both a governor and commandant ; 
the latter, during the abſence of the firſt, taking the title of commandant general du pays. 
They were both intruſted with the military and police of the town and county; and, as the 
Sardinian government is more military than civil, thoſe poſts were given to men of rank in 
the army, with unlimited power to ſtop, impriſon, inflict corporal puniſhment, and even 
baniſhment, on all they thought proper, without any reſponſibility whatever. 

They could likewiſe enforce payment, or reſtitution, from individual to individual, with 
impriſonment in caſe of refuſal, provided the value did not exceed a certain ſtipulated ſum, 
for then the deciſion devolved on the ſenate of Nice. This ſenate, whoſe province was to 
adminiſter both civil and criminal juſtice, under the ſuperintendance of an avocat gene- 
ral, ſent hither by the king, was provided with a prefident and a certain number of ſena- 
tors, who were diſtinguiſhed by their purple robes, ermine, and other enſigns of authority 
worn at their proceſſions, and when 8 in their judicial capacities. They had the 
power of life and death through the whole county; but the criminal had a right to appeal 
to the king, who had the privilege of pardoning or condemning at his pleaſure. This 
ſenate was eſtabliſhed, in 1614, by Charles Emanuel the Firſt. As for the management 
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of the internal economy of the town, ſuch as the regulation of the markets, public places, 
promenades, ſtreets, &c. there were conſuls taken from the claſſes of nobles, merchants, or 
bourgeois; and peaſants choſen annually by the people at the Maiſon de Ville, who 
were intruſted with thoſe regulations. ON | 
There was likewiſe the © tribunal du conſulat, which was formed of a commiſſion 
from the ſenate. Theſe magiſtrates determined, en dernier reſort,” all commercial affairs, 
with full power to arreſt and ſeize on all effects belonging to debtors or bankrupts, pro- 
vided they had not ſettled their affairs within the time preſcribed by law. 
With reſpect to the ſpiritual ſtate of the country, it remained entirely with the biſhop 
who refided at Nice; for though there be no inquiſition, yet he had the power of 
puniſhing thoſe who occaſioned the leaſt ſcandal by their conduct or writings. The pre- 
dominant religion of the country is Catholic; but as by the edict of Charles Emanuel the 
Third, king of Sardinia in 1749, the ports of Nice and Villa-Franca were made free, Pro- 
teſtants and Jews were indiſcriminately allowed to refide at Nice, and even purchaſe land, 
His preſent Majeſty of Sardinia, victor Amedæus the Third, had alſo granted ſome 
ground, in the vicinity of the harbour, to ſtrangers gratis, for the conſtructing of houſes 
and magazines, with this reſtriction, that they were to be built according to a plan given 
by the engineer of the port. There are ſome already finiſhed on this plan, belonging to 


Jews and other ſtrangers. 


Proteſtants, not being tolerated to have public worſhip, were under the neceſſity of 


aſſembling at private houſes, where the ſervice was regularly performed every Sunday 


without the leaſt fear or moleſtation, either from the biſhop or the people; for this pre- 


late had no authority whatever over them, unleſs they happened to interfere in religious 
concerns. | 

I muſt not omit mentioning a circumſtance which occurred whilſt I was at Nice in | 
1787, which will prove how wonderfully prejudices. were at that time thrown off, and . | 


likewiſe do infinite honour to its author. 


His excellency De V**#* was then the reſident biſhop, a man ſufficiently known for his 


Ee — So ee: 
—— 


excellent character, pureneſs of manners, and enlightened mind, laying aſide his high j ; 

met birth, which was certainly of one of the firſt families in Piedmont. . This worthy prelate 
: being learnt that an Engliſh family, who had come from Naples to Nice, where they had 
refided ſome time, had, in conſequence of the bad ſtate of their finances, having contracted 


debts beyond their power to pay, deſerted their offspring, and were gone to France, to | | 
| | 2 D | 
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avert the horrors of a priſon ; he immediately haſtened to the houſe of diſtreſs, where he 
found the landlord in the act of ſeizing the effects of this miſerable family, and on the 
point of turning into the wide world thoſe wretched and unprotected orphans, whilſt the 


children, who were five in number, were bewailing their cruel and forlorn ſituation in 


moſt pitiful terms. The eldeſt, who was only nine years of age, ſeemed dreadfully af- 


flicted, and related his affecting tale with artleſs ſimplicity. The biſhop heard him with 
emotion, diſcharged the debts already contracted ſince their parents' departure, with a promiſe 
of defraying their expences till he could properly diſpoſe of them. He afterwards placed 
the boys in a ſchool, under the care of a worthy and intelligent man, a Proteſtant, and the 
girls in a convent, with ſtrict injunGions to the nuns to leave their choice of religion en- 
tirely unbiaſſed. This humane and generous action, while it ſecured to this excellent pre- 
late the eſteem and ref pect of the ſtrangers who were then at Nice, inſpired them with 


the ſame benevolent deſire of ſuccouring thoſe unfortunate young creatures. Thus gene- 


rous actions excite to generoſity, and the benevolent mind is abundantly repaid by ſeeing 


its liberal ſenſations or impulſes propagated in the boſoms of others. 

Within and without the walls of the city ſtand ſeveral rich convents, evidences of the 
ſuperſtition of the country people, or peaſantry, who were enveloped in the darkeſt ſhades 
of ignorance and prejudice. They had ſuch implicit faith in their Santa Madona Maria, 


St. Antonio, and the whole train of ſaints whom they invoked on all occaſions, for rain, 


ſunſhine, &c. through the mediation of monks and prieſts, whom they liberally paid for 
maſſes, nauvaines, proceſſions, and benedictions, that they afforded them a rich and plen- 
tiful harveſt. 

The claſs of merchants, or bourgeois, were leſs ſuperſtitious, being in general more 
enlightened ; but as for the nobleſſe, there were few who attended either churches or pro- 
ceſſions, except the old and infirm, unleſs it be to carry on their intrigues with greater 
ſecrecy and ſecurity under the appearance of devotion for there, as well as in moſt of the 
provinces of Italy, the women are fond of gallantry, and each have their ciciſbeo. 

The national character is in general good, active, ſagacious, and lively. The mercan- 
tile part are cunning, and by no means deficient in ſtudying their own intereſt. Ambition 
ſeemed to be their predominant paſſion ;- for their whole deſire was to ſave money in order 


to raiſe themſelves by purchaſe to the rank of marquis or count, and conſequently enjoy 


the felicity of wearing a ſword (a privilege which was allowed to none but nobles and mili- 


tary), and to be admitted to the public converſazione, where the bourgeois was totally 
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excluded. They purſued this favourite object with ſuch aſſiduity and perſeverance, that 
they ſeldom failed of ſucceſs; for in that country the title of marquis, count, and baron, 
was to be bought for the value of three or four hundred pounds ſterling. Owing to this 
abuſe, there was no city in Europe, in proportion to its extent, where there were ſo many 
nobles as at Nice; though it is true that the ancient and reſpectable nobleſſe of the country, 
who do not exceed eight or ten families, ſtyled the others novi homines, and ſeldom aſſo- 
ciated with them. 1 f 

cannot forbear remarking, that this extreme facility of obtaining utles, which ought 
only to be conferred on merit, inſenſibly dminitbes the reſpect it is meant to convey. 

There is a college at Nice, erected by Emanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, in 1562, for 
ſtudents of divinity, law, and belles lettres, who muſt afterwards take their degrees at the 
univerſity of Turin, Owing to the liberty of conſcience, and the freedom of the port, 
which have attracted a number of ſtrangers, the commerce of Nice is ſo wonderfully en- 
larged within the laſt twenty years, that its population, which at that period was only com- 
puted at twelve thouſand ſouls, was at the time of the revolution increaſed to eighteen 
thouſand. | 

The greateſt part of their trade 1s carried on by commiſſion, and ſeldom by ſpecu- 
lation. The chief articles for exportation confiſt of wines, filks, rice, ſweet oil, and 
liqueurs ; beſides oranges, lemons, and all ſorts of dried fruit; as raifins, figs, plums, &c. 
They likewiſe export vaſt quantities of barrelled anchovies, ſardines, and thynnus, or tunny 
fiſh, which are exceſſively large, and taſte like ſturgeon. Their imports are moſtly wheat 
(the country, from its local fituation as a garden, not producing a third part of the neceſ- 
ſary quantity for the conſumption of the inhabitants) , woollen cloths from England, whale- 
bone, train oil, &c. 

This city, fince the late improvements at the harbour, which have made it capable of 
admitting merchantmen of any ſize, is become an entrepot for merchandizes from the 
north, and various other parts of Europe; for I have frequently ſeen Engliſh, Dutch, 
' Swediſh, and Daniſh ſhips &. 

The harbour, which is now called Lympia, from a ſmall river which throws itſelf into 


it, is, as I have before obſerved, ſituated eaſt of the town; from whence it is ſeparated by 


* It may be neceſſary to remind the reader, that theſe rambles were made previous to the French revolution, 
and that ſince that epocha, great changes have taken place in the commercial affairs of the country, as well as in 
other particulars. 
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the iſolated rock noticed in the preceding chapter. At the edge of this rock has been cut 
a beautiful road, which tends in a direction from north to ſouth ; and when the baſon will 
be finiſhed, which is already begun, it will doubtleſs be the ſafeſt and beſt harbour for 


merchant ſhips in the Mediterranean ; for as neither ſhips of the line or frigates can enter 


for want of ſufficient depth, government had allotted Villa-Franca entirely for that uſe. 


The baſon of the harbour of Nice, which I have traced in the annexed plan, will be, 
when finiſhed, one thouſand four hundred Engliſh feet long, and three hundred and fifty 
wide. The wharfs were to be extenſive, and 1 be built of free-ſtone. The houſes on the 
keys the ſame height and architecture as thoſe already completed; ſo that it would be 


practicable to go, as it were, round the port under arcades or arches, which will be par- 


ticularly convenient to thoſe who are called hither by buſineſs, and to the mercantile part 


of the community, who may there place their goods, in caſe of unfavourable weather, till 
they can be ſtored into the warehouſes, which are built above and below the keys. 

At the extremity of the baſon there was to be a wide handſome ſtreet, which was to 
lead to La Place Victoire, a ſquare fituated at the north end of the town on the road to 
Turin. | 

This ſquare, which is ſurrounded by piazzas, or porticos, 1s now entirely finiſhed, and 
forms a beautiful © coup d' oeil.“ In fact, Nice is ſo aſtoniſhingly improved within theſe 
eighteen or twenty years, that thoſe who frequented it at that time, and have not ſeen it 
fince, would ſcarcely know it again. 

The entrance of the harbour, which is towards the ſouth-eaſt, is rather difficult, owing 
to the proximity of the outward piers, which was at firſt deemed neceſſary, in order to 
protect or ſhelter the port againſt the winds, which particularly affect it in the months of 
October, November, and oftentimes February. 'The one which 1s dreaded by the ſeamen, 
and indeed proves moſt fatal, is called by the inhabitants Lebeche, from the Latin Lybicus. 
This wind blows in a direction Ui from ſouth-weſt to north-eaſt, for three days ſuc- 
ceſſively, but is always reckoned to be the forerunner of fair weather. 

The piers are of free-ſtone, and well executed; and what is not only ſingular, but 


wonderful, is a fountain of excellent water at the extremity of the inner mole, which has 


not been effected without much trouble and expence, as its ſource is upwards of five miles 


from the ſpot where its courſe has been conducted. 
Beſides this fountain, where the veſſels in general take in water, there is under each 


arch formed in the piers *un robinet, which furniſhes water from the ſame ſpring for the 
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uſe of the ſailors, and where they are obliged to dreſs their victuals, fires being expreſoly | 
forbidden in any of the ſmall ſhips during their ſtay in the harbour. 

The top of the piers, which forms a beautiful promenade, with an extenſive and ma- 
jeſtic view of the ſea, has ſeyeral embraſures, and guns to protect the coaſt and entrance 
of the port. | 

Theſe improvements in the harbour were effected by the galley ſlaves of Nice and 
Villa-Francs, which were from eight to nine hundred. Theſe miſerable beings, who were 
moſtly condemned for deſertion or ſmuggling, were obliged to work twelve hours a day in 
the ſcorching rays of the ſun, which is there exceſſive. It is true, that thoſe who were 
made ſtationary by the law, in either of thoſe places, were not condemned for life ; for 
when that ſentence was paſſed, they were ſent to Sardinia to work in the falt-pits. Thoſe 
which were at Nice and Villa-Franca were really treated with juſtice and lenity. Govern- 
ment allowed them a ſmall portion of money whilſt they were employed in the public 
works, one third of which was however taken for the piquet of ſoldiers which guarded 
them, and the like ſum deducted for the purchaſe of better nouriſhment than their daily 
allowance, in order to make them fit for their employment, and which they were them- 
ſelves compelled to procure, on pain of puniſhment in caſe of diſobedience. The remainder 
of their pay was then left at hole diſpoſal; and though but a ſcanty pittance, they reſerved 
the ſpending of it till the Sunday, when they were permitted to recreate themſelves near 
their barracks, after public ſervice; and, ſtrange as it may appear, I have frequently ſeen 
them dance and fig as though perfectly inſenſible to their ſituation. 

All powerful and beneficent Providence! where is the being who can for a moment 
doubt of thy wiſdom and infinite goodneſs? Thou who doſt vouchſafe to ſupport the un- 
fortunate in the bonds of ſlavery, and even diffuſe Sueden of joy amongſt the miſerable 
wretches who are doomed to wear the ſhackles of diſhonour! To the philoſopher it is 
pleaſing to obſerve how ſtrongly the human mind tends to happineſs; and how eaſily, by 
the moſt trivial amuſements, it 1s led to a verde oblivion of its ſorrows. 

Ships who are prevented entering the port of Nice by contrary winds, generally put 
into Villa-Franca, which is about four miles eaſtward by ſea. In the drawing, No. 14, I 
have given a view of that beautiful bay and ſurrounding mountains, taken from between 


the eaſtern battery and the column which marks the freedom of the port. 


It is uſual for ſtrangers, -during their refidence at Nice, to go in parties to Villa-Franca 


by ſea, and return by land; but, owing to the badneſs of the road, which 1s not paſſable 
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for carriages (although ſuppoſed to have formed a part of the ancient Via Aureliana), and 
the extreme ſteepneſs of Mont Alban, this little excurſion muſt be effected ak horſes or 
mules; and, as the latter are by far the ſafeſt, I would particularly recommend them, in 
preference to the firſt, Never ſhall I forget with what pleaſure I made my laſt trip to 
Villa-Franca, and the beautiful and inchanting view I enjoyed from the environs of the 
fortreſs of Mont Alban, which ſtands on the mountain contiguous to the road: in fact, I 
know of none to equal it, either for extent or variety of objects (all fantaſtically beautiful), 
except the one ſeen from the Chartreuſe at Naples. 

The town of Villa-Franca is in itſelf ſmall, contiitidng about fix hundred ſouls only, 
and nothing to recommend it but its harbour. It appears to have been built and ſettled 
in the thirteenth century by Charles the Second, King of the Sicilies, and Count of Pro- 
vence, in order to reſiſt the Saracens, who at that time infeſted the coaſt; but in conſe- 
quence of the county of Nice, having paſſed to the Houſe of Savoy, Emanuel Philibert, in 
order to ſecure the harbour more effectually, built the fort about the middle of the ſix- 
teenth century, together with a part of the mole which covers the ancient dock, which has 
ſince been conſiderably increaſed by Charles Emanuel the Third, and the preſent King of 
Sardinia. : | 

Although this town may not be deemed particularly ancient, yet Ptolemy ſeems to 
mention that the port exiſted in the time of the Romans, under the name of Herculis 
Portus; but not, as many geographers have ſuppoſed, Herculis Monæci, which is un- 
doubtedly what we now call Monaco; for in his geography we read thus: © Poſt varum, 
ſunt Nice, Herculis Portus, Trophæum Auguſti Monæci Portus,” &c. 

The bay of Villa-Franca is ſufficiently extenſive to admit one hundred ſhips of the 
line, perfectly ſafe, a good bottom for anchorage, and ſheltered from the winds by the 
ſtupendous lateral mountains, which nearly ſurround it. It is alſo ſtrongly defended 
by the croſs-fires of the numerous batteries, which are advantageouſly placed at its en- 
trance. | | 

Although his Sardinian Majeſty had only two frigates and a few galleys, nevertheleſs 
the dock-yards where the latter are conſtructed, were worth ſeeing, were likewiſe the 
magazines, rope-yard, barracks, and buildings allotted for thoſe unhappy beings who 
had forfeited their title to the privileges of the community. 

The improvements which have within theſe few years taken place in theſe buildings, 


for their eaſe and convenience, having met with greater ſucceſs than might have been 
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expected, I ſhall here give a ſlight deſcription of them, as it may prove equally beneficial 
to ſimilar ſituations in other countries. | 
The medical people appointed to inſpect the care of the ſlaves, having obſerved in 1782 
an extreme mortality amongſt theſe poor wretches, reported, that if there was not an im- 
mediate change in the form of their buildings, they muſt unavoidably periſh,. owing to the 
very confined ſtate in which they lay, and the mephitic air they were continually reſpiring, 
and with which the whole of the building was impregnated. 
Various plans were inſtantly taken into confideration, and the following adopted. It may 
however be previouſly neceſſary to obſerve, that the naked planks or boards (for there were 
ſeveral) which ſerved them to lie on before the new regulations took place, were originally 
laid in one ſtraight line, or in the ſhape of a long parallelogram, on which they were obliged 
to huddle or crowd together, to the number of forty or more, and in fo ſmall a compaſs, 
that the air, being immediately impregnated with the moſt peſtilential effluvia, not only 
occaſioned frequent deaths, but that extreme mortality which manifeſted itſelf in 1782; it 
was therefore found neceſſary to admit a current of air into the different buildings, and 
change the form of thoſe boards from long to circular. 
This was immediately done. The diameter of the circle made by theſe circularly 
arranged planks, is about fourteen feet, and raiſed nearly two from the ground by pillars. 
In the centre is a wooden column, ſurrounded by an iron bar, to which were fixed the 
chains of ſixteen or ſeventeen ſlaves, which was then the limited number. They thus formed 
as many radi round the central point, which has the double advantage of keeping theſe 
poor wretches linked together by the foot (for it would be impoſſible for any one of them 
to effect, or even attempt, his eſcape, without alarming the reſt), * ſerving as a conductor 
to the mephitic air towards a large ventilator placed at the top of each building. Since the 
above improvements were executed, and more attention paid to their health, theſe miſer- 
able beings have at leaſt had ſome ſmall alleviation of their hard fate, and few of them in 
compariſon have died. | | 
Eaſtward of the bay of Villa-Franca is the peninſula of St. Oſpitio, or Hoſpice; at the 
extremity of which is a beautiful fanal, or light-houſe, much eſteemed by ſcamen in 
general, not only for its advantageous fituation and utility, but for its great height and 
ſolidity. Still more to the eaſt ſtands a ſmall tower, with caſemates and a few pieces of 
cannon, the fire of which croſſes with thoſe placed towards the north near Boze, and ſcrve 


to defend the gulph of St. Oſpitio, famous for the tunney fiſhery. The right of this fiſhery 
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belongs to his Sardinian Majeſty, who generally farmed it to different companies. The 
proceſs of taking this fiſh is curious, and attracts the attention of moſt ſtrangers. They 
diſpoſe of their nets, which are called mandraga, in ſuch a manner as to form ſeveral in- 
cloſures contiguous to each other, which are never removed, except in winter, when they 
want to be repaired. 

There being a communication from one incloſure to the other, there are men on the 
coaſt in readineſs, and one in a boat, who conſtantly keeps watch, in order to give a ſignal 
when the fiſh are entered, which they do in numbers. The ſignal is no ſooner given by 
the man 1 the boat, than, with the aſſiſtance of the others, they ſhut the paſles, and con- 
fine the priſoners, which are lifted into the boat, but not without great trouble, for this 
fiſh generally runs from eighty to one hundred and twenty pounds weight. They are after- 
wards cut in ſlices and boiled. The head and guts afford oil, and the reſt are barrelled for 
exportation. | | 
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CONTINUATION OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTER, 


INCLUDING A DESCRIPTION OF 


TURBIA, MONACO, AND VINTIMIGLIA. 


STRANGERS, who ſpend their winters at Nice, rarely think of quitting this country without 


previouſly viſiting Turbia, Monaco, and Vintimiglia, three ſmall towns which lie along 


the coaſt, This excurſion, which is generally made partly by ſea and partly by land, 
gives an exact and juſt idea of the profile and form of the mountains which border the coaſt 
of Nice; but, as owing to the extreme badneſs of the road, which is likewiſe ſo moun- 
tainous as to render it impaſſable for carriages, this ſhort diſtance muſt unavoidably be 
effected on mules, I ſhall here add a few remarks made the laſt time I viſited thoſe places, 
which I flatter myſelf will not be deemed unacceptable to thoſe who may in future be de- 
firous of taking a ſimilar excurſion. 

I ſet off from Nice in the month of May 1786, early in the morning, by the gate called 
Perogliera, and continued the high road to Villa-Franca as far as the top of Mont-Alban ; 
then taking the one on my left, which leads to Genoa, I aſcended for about a mile and a 
half from the above road, a ſteep rugged mountain, which brought me to a large irregular 
ſurface covered with heaps of huge pieces of ſtones. 

This ſpot, or plateau of Villa-Franca, is remarkable for the lines or intrenchments which 


ſerved, in 1744, for the defence of the Sardinian troops, many of which are ſtill entire. 


Theſe intrenchments were ſo ingeniouſly conſtructed, that they baffled the ſkill of the 


combined armies of France and Spain, who found it impracticable to force them, notwith- 
ſtanding their great ſuperiority in point of number, and their ſucceſſive but unſucceſsful 
aſſaults given in one day, which coſt them upwards of five thouſand men. Having tra- 
verſed the whole length of the camp, I aſcended by a rugged and ſtony road, a third calca- 
reous mountain, called Caſtelet. 


This mountain contains a variety of marine foſſils, is ſtupendous, of the ſhape of a trun- 


cated cone, and appeared to be only the head of a continuation of others of ſimilar com- 
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poſition, which extend as far as Monaco. I then deſcended the caftern fide of the ſame 
mountain for about a quarter of an hour, and followed the edge of another equally long 
and ſteep, which conducted me nearly to the town or village of Turbia, by a path which 
is partly excavited in the rock, and partly as though ſuſpended above the ſea, on the pro- 
jecting ſtrata of the mountain, which entirely overhang its baſe, againſt which the waves of 
the ſea break with impetuous and tremendous ſound. 

This part of the road, thus elevated fifteen hundred fect above the ſea, made me at once 
experience an involuntary emotion of ſurpriſe and admiration, although I had previouſly 
been accuſtomed to ſcramble on more formidable and ſtupendous heights. I am therefore 
ie to account for this inſtantaneous impulſe to the extenſive and majeſtic objects 
which ſurrounded me, and which were ſo totally different to thoſe ſeen in mountainous 
countries, where the horizon is for the moſt part raproche, or contracted, unleſs when 
elevated on any of the mountains of the firſt order. 

As this road, which is dreadfully bad and extremely narrow, without railing or preven- 
tion whatever to protect travellers in caſe of accident, is only a favourable ſpecimen of the 
one which leads from thence to Genoa, the diſtance of which 1s about ninety-five miles, I 
would recommend thoſe who are defirous of viſiting that city, to hire a feluca at Nice, 
which generally performs the voyage in two days and a half. | 

Theſe felucas are properly open boats, large enough to take in a poſt-chaiſe, with a tilt 
over the ſtern to protect the paſſengers from the rain. They are clean and convenient, and 
rowed by ten or twelve ſtout men ; but when the wind will admit of it, they fail it eaſily in 
half the time. 

Theſe boats are commanded by a captain, or patron, who, for eight or ten zequines, or 
chequines (which is about equal to four guineas), will let you have the whole feluca to go 
to Genoa, excluſive of proviſions. 

As I drew near Turbia, the ſurrounding country became leſs barren, and the mountains, | 
from being leſs abrupt, admitted of more cultivation, their baſes being covered with olive- 
trees as far as the ſea; ſtill, however, their ſummits afforded but a deſolate appearance, 
owing to the craggy and mutilated ſtate of their ſtrata, and the immenſe pieces of rock 
which covered their arid fides. | 

This village is ſituated on a ſmall elevated but barren plain, wedged in between three 
ſtupendous peaks, on which are ſeen ſcattered a few ſtunted firs. It was formerly called 
Villa-Martis, and pretends to have given birth to Alius, or Publius Helvicus, who ſue- 
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ceeded the emperor Commodus, by the name of Pertinax, from his refuſal of that dignity, 
when forced on him by the ſenate. It likewiſe appears that it was extenſive, and a place 
of note, although the Roman monument of Turbia is the only veſtige of its ancient ſplen- 
dour. This noble edifice, which is repreſented in Drawing 15, ſeems to have been erected 
in honour of Auguſtus, after the total ſubjection of the inhabitants of the Maritime, Cot- 
tian, and Pennine Alps; for which reaſon it is called Trophzum Auguſti. This circum- 


ſtance 1s fully proved by the innumerable inſcriptions which appear to have originally 


covered this building. 


I ſhall here ſubjoin one of them ſent to me by a friend at Nice, who formerly buſied 
himſelf in reſearches of this kind. The greateſt part he had collected from the ſcattered 
fragments of the prototype, or original, which are diſperſed in the neighbourhood of 


Turbia and Nice; an exact copy of which, however, is found in Pliny, who (as Smollet 
juſtly obſerves) has injudiciouſly ſuppoſed it to have been intended ſor the triumphal arch, 


which exiſts near the city of Aoſta, or Auguſta Pretoria, on which there has never been 


any inſcription. 


Imperatori Caeſari Divi. F. Anj. 
| Pont. 
Max. Imp. xiv. Tribunic. Poteſt. 
. 
S. P. Q. R. 

Quod Eius Dudti, Auſpiciiſy. Gentes Alpinae Cant, 
Onmes Quae a Maria ſupero Ad Inferum Pertine 
Sub Imperium Po. Ro. Sunt Redactæ 
Gentes Alpinae Devictae. Trumpilini 
Camuni, Ve emonetes, Jſarei, Breum, 
Naunes, Focunates. Vindelicorum 
Gentes Quatuor, Conſvanetes, Virucinates, 
Licates, Catenates : Abiſontes, Ruguſet 
Suanetes, Calucones, Briæentes, Lepontn, 
Viberi, Nantuates, Seduni, Veragri, 
Salaſi, Acitatones Medulli, vceni, 
Caturiges, Brigiani, Sogiontii, 
Ebroduntii, Nemalom, Edenates, 
Eſubiani, Veamini, Gallitae, Triulatti, 
Ectini, Vergunni, Equituri, NMementuri, 
Gallitae, Trinlatti, Oratelli, Neruſet, 


Velanni, Suetri. 


This monument, which is about eight miles from Nice, ſtands near the village of 


Turbia, on fo high a mountain, that it is eaſily diſcerned at ſea, when the atmoſphere is 


C 
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clear, thirty-five miles from either Monaco or Nice. The preſent ruin till retains ſo 


much majeſty and grandeur, that it 1s impoſſible not to diſcover it to be a work of the 


Romans. 


The ornaments on its baſe, which ſupported a round tower, appear to have been of 
the Tuſcan order. This tower was covered with inſcriptions on white marble, analogous 
to the ſubject, and embelliſhed with military trophies, in baſs relief, admirably executed; of 
the beauty of which one may eafily judge by the various fragments which now appear 


under different forms, in the churches at Nice, Monaco, and the adjacent villages. 


The Goths and Saracens, deſpoilers of the arts, not content with diveſting this noble 
monument of its ornaments, attempted totally to deſtroy it. The latter, in particular, find- 
ing this impoſſible, added ſome battlements, and converted it into a fortreſs; and in that 
ſtate made uſe of it in their wars againſt the ſovereigns of Provence. 

The village of Turbia 1s in itſelf ſo inconſiderable, conſiſting of about four hundred in- 
| habitants only, that it does not merit the particular attention of the traveller, except that the 
houſes are in great meaſure built with the ruins of the Trophæum Auguſti, ſeveral of the 


mutilated curious inſcriptions being ſtill diſcernible in the front and fide walls. 


This circumſtance induced me to make the round of the town, and examine other 


fragments which are indiſcriminately ſcattered in various parts of the village. 


I then deſcended the mountain of Turbia by ſo rugged and perpendicular a path, that 
it is ſcarcely poſſible to form an idea of the abruptneſs of the maſſes of rock which I was 
forced to ſcramble or climb over, in my way to Monaco, for the ſpace of about two miles 
and a half. 

This ſmall town, which was the Portus Monoeci Herculis of the ancients, ſo named on 
account of the temple dedicated by the people to Hercules, 1s at preſent the capital of the 
principality of Monaco. This principality conſiſts of three very indifferent cities, and an 
extent of land of about five or fix miles in length, and three in width, the greateſt part of 
which is barren rock. The ſoil which lies contiguous to the ſea is, however, particularly 
fertile, for the oranges and olives grow as profuſely as at Nice, and the inhabitants make a 
tolerable traffic of the produce of thoſe trees. | 

The annual revenue of this principality was computed at ſeven thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling previous to the French revolution; and though theſe ſtates were ſo very inconſider- 
able, yet the prince of Monaco enjoyed as abſolute a power as any potentate in Europe. 


He had not only the privilege of coining, but of making whatever decrees or edicts he 
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deemed neceſſary for his perſonal intereſt and thoſe of his ſubjects. Its population was 
computed at about one thouſand two hundred ſouls, without the garriſon, which conſiſted 
of two French battalions; this principality having been for a length of time, under the pro- 
tection of that country, of which it might be ſaid to form a province. 

The ſituation of the city is extremely pictureſque and romantic, ſeated, as it were, at 
the edge of a rock which projects conſiderably into the ſea. An accurate idea of it is 
given in Drawing No. 16, which likewiſe includes that of the Turbia, or Trophæum 
Auguſti, which ſtands on the ſummit of the mountain north-weſt of the city. This view 
was taken in the neighbourhood of Cape St. Martin. 

The harbour, the entrance of which is towards the eaſt, is ſafe and well ſheltered from 
the winds in general, though more particularly from that of Lebeche by the rock againſt 
which the city is built; but as it does not contain water ſufficient to admit veſſels of any 
great burden, merchantmen are the largeſt which enter the port. The ſmaller veſſels 
which paſs near the city were expected to pay talliage ; and, in caſe of refuſal, there were 
armed cruiſers maintained to aſſert this prerogative, which the prince claimed as an in- 
controvertible right, having belonged to his family for a number of years. 

'The caſtle, or palace, which commands the clin, has nothing remarkable, except the 

parade which ſtands in front of the palace. This ſpot, from its great elevation alſo, com- 
mands an extenſive and beautiful proſpect of the ſea. It is likewiſe the part which is moſt 
ſtrongly fortified, and the uſual promenade of ſtrangers and officers of the garriſon. The 
apartments of the caſtle are extenſive, and were ornamented with ſeveral good portraits 
of the family of Grimaldi, who were the original princes of Monaco. There were alſo 
ſome few hiſtorical pictures, but of the merit of which little could be ſaid. 

The town is compoſed. of two or three ſteep narrow ſtreets filled with miſerably built 
houſes. Having made the tour of the harbour, I took my leave of Monaco, and continued 
for about half a mile along the ſea ſhore, which forms ſeveral delightful coves, nearly every 
where ſhaded by olives and limes. Quitting this direction, as the road got more to the 
northward, I paſſed, at the foot of Roccabruna, a village which X ſuſpended, as it were, 
on a rock on the north fide of the road. Its ſituation, though particularly elevated, 1s, 
nevertheleſs, moſt charmingly pictureſque, for the houſes ſeem as though peeping from the 
midſt of a thick foreſt, compoſed of a rich variety of trees, and agreeably contraſt with the 


barren rocks which occupy the back ground. Purſuing my courſe by an exceeding bad 
' 2 G 


114 

road acroſs the hill of St. Martin, I arrived at the caſtle of Carnolet, or Carnolci, the 
prince of Monaco's villa. m | 

This chateau is ſeated contiguous to the ſea, at the baſis of a chain of ſtupendous 
mountains, which ſcreen it from the northern winds; ſo that with this advantage, added 
to the delightful and fragrant odours which are continually exhaling from the ſurrounding 
plantations of oranges, citrons, &c. render it an enviable and defirable retreat, The cha- 
teau in itſelf has nothing particularly attracting, though it be an elegant and ſpacious 
building. 


From hence to Menton, which is about a mile and a half, the road becomes as pleaſant 


as in the environs of Monaco ; for, as the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade in fruit 
and oil, its northern fide is entirely bordered with oranges, lemons, and olives; whereas its 
ſouthern fide follows the different turnings and windings of the ſea. | 

The city of Menton is infinitely preferable to Monaco; its ſtreets are wider, the houſes 
more uniform, and there reigns throughout an appearance of comfort unknown at Mo- 
naco ; but which may, in ſome degree, be attributed to the activity and induſtry of the 
Mentoneſe. 'The bay and anchorage are likewiſe good. 

After leaving this city, continuing my route in an eaſtern direction, I eroſſed the torrent 
Couravent, and ſoon entering the ſtates of Genoa, arrived at Vintimiglia, a town ſituated 
fix miles from Monaco. 

Here I found the road much more dangerous than from Monaco to Menton, although 
in many places romantic and agreeable. The paſs near the foot of La Tourret, where the 
Genoeſe keep a detachment of ſoldiers, and which ftands on the mountain of Bauſiruſſi, 
appeared extremely terrific. | 

This paſs may he compared to a creek formed by two naked abrupt peaks, in whieh the 
ſea throws itſelf with vaſt impetuofity and tremendous noiſe. 

The high road, or rather path, croſſes this creek on a wooden bridge, which is literally 
nothing more than three beams covered with planks, badly put together, without either 
railing or ſupport ; yet this bridge, which is thirty feet long, and barely nine in width, is 
two hundred and fifty above the level of the ſea. 

There is likewiſe another frightful paſs on the ſame road near the river Late, which 
follows for at leaſt a quarter of a mile the brink of a deep precipice formed by the water of 


this torrent ; it is therefore neceſſary, to avoid accidents, to diſmount in order to croſs it. 
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I muſt here obſerve, previouſly to my entering on a deſcription of Vintimiglia, where 


I arrived dreadfully fatigued and parched by the ſcorching rays of the ſun, that from the 


mountain of Bauſiruſſi to Final, near Savona, the bordering mountains near the coaſt are 


entirely formed of ſhells of various ſorts, which are united by a calcareous kind of paſte of 
a yellow tint or deep grey; and that in the vicinity of Bordighera there are whole rocks 
which are as though buried in this yellow calcareous matter, which, however, varies con- 


ſiderably both as to its cementing parts and ſpecies of ſhells, they being mere heaps of 


ſmall petroncles, or pectunculi, ſimilar to thoſe I had previouſly obſerved on the Col de 


Braus; but which are now no longer found in the ſea which waſhes that coaſt. I have 


alſo remarked from the ſame mountain of Bauſiruſſi, that the ſecondary chain which 


border the coaſt, diminiſh as gradually on the eaſtern fide as on the weſtern, both as to 


elevation and abruptneſs; likewiſe, that the bottom of the valleys formed by the torrents 


which fall from the Maritime Alps, are moſtly compoſed of calcareous ſchiſt, containing 


marine impreſſions of fiſh and plants, befides a kind of black ſoft lapis ollaris, ſtreaked 


with calcareous ſpath. 
| Theſe obſervations appear to me to merit the attention of naturaliſts. 

The town of Vintimigha (a view of which, taken from the banks of the Nerva, is ex- 
hibited in Drawing No. 1 1) is moſt agreeably fituated at the mouth of the Roaa, a river 
already mentioned in the courſe of the preſent work. It is likewiſe ſeated at the foot of a 

ſtupendous rock, on which ſtands the fort which protects the town and coaſt. This town, 
which takes its preſent name from its diſtance to Nice, which is exactly twenty miles, 
was anciently called Albintemelium. It does not appear to have been a place of particular 
note, or at leaſt there are no veſtiges remaining to indicate the ſtate of its former 


ſplendour. 


The inhabitants, which are computed at about three thouſand, are commercial, active, 
and induſtrious. 

This province and town, which extends about ten miles from eaſt to weſt, and twelve 
from north to ſouth, is a fief of the empire, who have there a reſiding conſul. It has like- 
wiſe, for upwards of eight hundred years, made a part of the Genoeſe territory. 

In the thirteenth century attempts were made to detach themſelves from the republic ; 
but, in conſequence of being vigorouſly attacked * the Genoeſe by ſea and land, in 1222, 


they returned to their original obedience. 


PU 
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The country is well cultivated, and forms a number of ſmall fertile and romantic valleys. 
Their oil, which they make in vaſt quantities, is much efteemed even in Italy and France. . 

The town has nothing remarkable; there are, however, ſome good pictures in the con- 
vent of the Auguſtins which merit the eye of a connoiſſeur. | | 

Having by this time recovered of my fatigue, and ſatisfied my curioſity, I took ad- 
vantage of the wind, which was favourable, to return to Nice in a fiſhing-boat, the patron, 
or captain, having previouſly added a ſmall fail ; ſo that in leſs than five hours I arrived 
perfectly ſafe, having left Nice the ſame day at fix in the morning. 
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CONTINUATION OF NICE. 
DEPARTURE FROM THAT CITY. 


ARNIYAL AT ANTIBES 


Tas county of Nice being extremely mountainous, and frequently interſected by deep 
contracted valleys, the culture of the ground is entirely performed à bras d' homme, and 
not by means of a plough, or any inſtrument ſimilar to it, the country people uſing for 
that purpoſe a kind of pickaxe of about two feet long, one ſide broad, and the other 
ſharp, with which they turn the earth and break the clods. This manner of cultivating, 
or working land, which is both laborious and expenſive, would not ſuit any climate except 


Nice, ſince an acre of ground, in the moſt fertile part of the province, is generally allowed 


to produce four, or even five, times as much as in any other country; a circumſtance 


which accounts for proprietors of land at Nice ſeldom poſſeſſing more than twenty or 
thirty acres. 


From the exceſſive heat during the ſummer, which often occaſions a drought for the 


ſpace of four, five, and even ſix months, without intermiſſion, the country people have 


found it neceſſary to erect extenſive ciſterns contiguous to their houſes, in which they 
carefully collect rain-water during their wet ſeaſon of February, March, and ſometimes 
September. 

This water they convey to their land by means of furrows, or gutters, cut or dug in the 
earth for that purpoſe, which croſs their plantations in various directions; for without this 
precaution it would be impoſſible to work the ground, from its exceſſive dryneſs. 

The ſoil alſo in the environs of Nice being in itſelf extremely productive, the inha- 
bitants are unwilling to loſe any part of it; and for the purpoſe of bringing as much as 
poſſible into cultivation, where it is uneven, they build walls to ſupport it of four or five 


feet high, built of looſe ſtones, or © pierres ſeches.” The ſurface of the ſoil being thus diſ- 


poſed of, forms a parallelogram of about twenty-four or thirty feet broad, and from three 
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to four hundred long, lined on both ſides with rows of different ſorts of fruit-trees, which 
likewiſe ſerve to prop or keep up the vines which are planted at their feet. Between theſe 
ranges peas and beans grow promiſcuouſly together in the midſt of winter, and really ap- 
pear like beautiful plantations ; indeed I may with truth aſſert, that I have frequently ate of 
both at the beginning of January. 

Wheat, rye, barley, Turkiſh wheat, or Indian corn, and hemp, of which there is vaſt 
quantities, alternately ſucceed the firſt harveſt ; for as their land never lies idle, or without 
ſome crop on it, they manure it moſt profuſely. 

The Niſſards, and Piedmonteſe in particular, make uſe of what they call polenta, or 
flour made of the grain of Indian corn, for puddings and cakes, which is not only ac- 
counted nouriſhing, but extremely wholeſome. 

Beſides olives, oranges, citrons, and a variety of other fruits, the inhabitants cultivate 

with great aſſiduity the mulberry-tree for the nouriſhment of filkworms. This branch of 
commerce, by which they gain a confiderable profit, wonderfully ſucceeds, owing to the 
mildneſs of the climate, which appears to be congenial to this animal. 
It would be endleſs to enter minutely into the names of the different kinds of vegetables 
in which this beautiful country abounds; it muſt ſuffice me to ſay, that all thoſe which are 
found in other committee; are to be met with at Nice in the higheſt ties; and what 
in many places would require vaſt care and attention, grow there wild in the mountains. 
Beds of carnations, pinks, and hyacinths, are in full beauty in the months of January and 
February. In ſhort, the ſoil is ſo prolific, and ſo little to ſpare by way of meadow land, 
that a cow is a ſight ſeldom ſeen in that neighbourhood, few people keeping them on ac- 
count of the expence; ſo that ſheep's milk is generally uſed for half the year, when the 
ſhepherds, who inhabit the upper chain of mountains, are forced, by the firſt fall of ſnow, 
to quit their peaceful retreat, and conduct their flock nearer the coaſt, 

The poultry and butter, which are excellent, uſed to be brought three times a week 
from Piedmont. 

The county of Nice produces vaſt quantities of partridges, woodcocks, quails, thruſhes, 
ortolans, and beccaſicas; but hares and pheaſants are ſcarce. I have, however, ſeen ſome 
hares towards the end of autumn, or beginning of winter, when the fall of ſnow drives 
them from the Alps; but they are in general white. 

Beſides the advantages which this province derives from the happy and benign. in- 


fluence of its climate, the ſea is not leſs propitious in ſupplying the inhabitants with a 
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variety of excellent fiſh, L'empereur, or ſwordfiſh, is much eſteemed, being accounted 
extremely delicate, and from eighteen to twenty pounds in weight. There is alſo the 
tunney, le loup, the dory, mullets, whitings, mackarel, &c.; but the moſt profitable 
fiſheries were the anchovies and ſardines, in which the Niſſards carried on a capital trade 
for exportation, employing, in general, from three to four hundred men. 

The climate and temperature of the atmoſphere at Nice, and indeed along the coaſt 


from Antibes to Vintimiglia, is ſuch, that there is not a province in Italy where the air is 


ſo pure and healthy; and though the heat is doubtleſs extreme in the middle of the day 


during the ſummer, yet the mornings and evenings are delightful, owing to the refreſhing 
breeze or gentle gale which blows from off the ſea. With reſpect to the cold, it is ſeldom 

that the thermometer falls to twenty-nine degrees, and then only for a few days, 

I recolle&t that, in the winter of 1785, when Reaumur's thermometer was for more 

than ten days at Geneva, at fifteen degrees below zero, or at ſeventeen above zero, of Fahren- 
heit's ſcale; at Nice it was only at two, or at thirty, of Fahrenheit, and but for three days. 

It is certain that, at ſome diſtance from the town, there is a conſiderable difference in the 
degree of heat, which is indeed conſpicuous in ſome parts of the city ; for I here remarked, 
that a barometer placed near the terrace, or public walk, and another in the environs of La 
Place Victoire, ſituated toward the north, the difference has generally been one degree one- 


eighth, although turned towards the ſame aſpect. 


I ſhall conclude this deſcription by adding, that ſtrangers could with the greateſt eaſe, 


whilſt I was there, procure houſes completely furniſhed, with a ſmall but pleaſant garden, 


from twenty-five to two hundred livres for fix months, according to the ſize and elegance 

of the apartments. | | . 
There was likewiſe a tolerable or decent theatre, where Italian and French dramas were 

exhibited alternately, and which, during the carnival, ſerved for balls and concerts. But 


no ſuch thing was there to be met with as public libraries, or ſubſcribing bookſellers, as in 


England, although there was a typographical ſociety under the biſhop's juriſdiction, where 


books of ſcience in French and Italian might be purchaſed. This is a circumſtance which 
maſt ſurpriſe ſtrangers in general, particularly when they reflect that this city boaſts of 
having given birth to the great and ingenious Caſſini, who is ſo well known by his aſtro- 
nomical reſearches; to Moraldi alſo, who was a celebrated and excellent hiſtorian and 


judicious legiſlator ; and, finally, to the famous Charles Vanloo, hiſtorical painter to Lewis 
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the Fifteenth, eminently diſtinguiſhed for the correctneſs of his drawings, and beauty of 
his colouring. | 

Once more quitting Nice, in order to make an excurſion towards the north-weſt 
part of the county, I croſſed the Paglion, and continued the high cond ts the Var and 
Provence, when I came to a ſmall village at about half a mile from the town, which uſed 
to be chiefly inhabited by the Engliſh; who, preferring that ſituation, had ſelected this ſpot 
for their reſidence, and named it Newborough. This village was previouſly called La 
Croix de Marble, from the croſs which ſtands on a high pedeſtal with ſteps, at the entrance 
of it. This monument may be deemed curious, from its having been erected on the place 
where the conference was held between Charles the Fifth, emperor of Germany, Francis 
the Firſt, of France, and pope Paul the Second, in order, if poſſible, to terminate their 
_ diſputes. 

Charles came ſeconded by a powerful fleet, Francis by a numerous army, and the Pon- 
tiff with a vaſt ſhare of eloquence ; which, however, proved incl; for he could only 
procure a truce of ten years, without being able to reconcile them, or adjuſt their original 
quarrel. 5 

From Newborough I proceeded to Petit St. Laurent, where I would recommend travel- 
lers in general who go to Nice, not to omit viſiting the delightful and charming valley of 
Fontaine du Temple, which is ſituated on the right fide of the road, at a mile and a half 
from the above village, as I really deem it one of the moſt curious in the neighbourhood 
of Nice. It takes its name from two abundant fountains which guſh out of the middle of 
a ſtupendous rock. This water was, according to all appearances, formerly conducted to 
Cemenelion by ſeveral aqueducts built by the Romans, of which there are many fragments 
{till extant, but at preſent ſerves to turn a number of corn, oil, and paper-mills ; though, 
by the by, the paper of Nice is dreadfully coarſe and bad. 

This inchanting valley merits the th of both naturaliſt and painter, for it doubt- 
leſs contains a fund of amuſement to amateurs in thoſe ſciences. The former will imme- 
diately diſcover a curious and ſtupendous mountain formed of a kind of tuſa, or ſandy ſtone, 
reſembling that of Puzzoli, near Naples. 

In the innumerable fragments which are diſperſed at the foot of this mountain, I col- 
lected ſeveral pieces of ſtones of a dark grey colour, very like the baſaltes I had found in 


the neighbourhood of Veſuvius. This circumſtance, added to its ſtructure, ſurpriſed me 
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greatly; and I do think it probable that it may owe its ſormation to ſome volcanic opera- 


tion; a ſuppoſition I ſhould certainly have tried to inveſtigate, had I not been unexpe&- 
edly honoured with my ſovereign's commands, to accompany His Royal Highneſs the Duke 
of Glouceſter, who was then at Nice; but was ſoon to leave it, in order to travel in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe, and who afterwards deigned to intruſt me with the care of His 
Royal Highneſs Prince William's military education ; and to whom I have ever fince had 
the honour of being attached. 

I therefore ſtrongly recommend naturaliſts, who may be tempind to viſit that part of the 
ſouth of France, not to forget taking this valley in their way, as likewiſe that chain of 
mountains which extend from thence to Roccabigliera, where there are three hot ſulphu- 
reous ſprings, which deſerve to be properly examined. | | 

The Var, which, prior to the French revolution, ſeparated his Sardinian Majeſty's terri- 
tories from France, flows in a weſtern direction from Nice, at about four miles from that 


town, and one from Petit St. Laurent. 


This muddy and thick river takes its ſource in the mountains of Barcellonetes, and is 


continually changing its courſe, as is viſible from its bed, which extends above a mile in 


breadth. It is likewiſe extremely difficult, and indeed dangerous, to ford; for which reaſon 
the Sardinian and French governments, in order to prevent accidents, had men ſtationed 
on its banks to ſerve as guides, whoſe ſtipulated price was twenty ſols; but in general 


ſomething more was given. 


This river is ſo rapid and tremendous at the melting of the ſnow, that although attempts 


have frequently been made to conſtruct a bridge acroſs, it has been found impracticable, | 


from the rapidity of its current and number of quickſands. 


Its left bank is, however, delightful, being ſcreened by an extenſive foreſt which extends 


along its courſe as far as the ſea, There are, likewiſe, a number of curious plants inter- 


ſperſed along the coaſt; amongſt which were the veronica maritima, plantago ſubulata, 
heſperis verna, antirrhinum linifolium, morus nigra, medicago marina, carlina corymboſa, 
centaurea ſonchifolia, athanaſia maritima, and the aſphodelus ramoſus, ſimilar to what I 
had ſeen in the neighbourhood of Ferrara. 7 

Having croſſed the Var, and been moſt ſtrictly ſearched by the officers of the Douane 
belonging to St. Laurent, the firſt city on the French territory, I purſued the route to 
Antibes, leaving on my right the one which leads to Grace. Thoſe two roads are as plea- 


ſant as they are romantic. 
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The annexed Drawing, No. 18, which exhibits the view of a chapel, called by the 
people of the country, in their patois or provincial dialect, Templo de Jove, or Temple of 
| Jupiter, has been ſo dreadfully mutilated by the barbarous nations who invaded this pro- 


vince, that I have ſcarcely been able to diſcover any, or at leaſt but few remnants of its 


original architecture, yet ſufficient to prove that it was originally a Roman monument; 
beſides, ſeveral medals have been found in the environs, bearing the heads of different 
emperors. 

This veſtige of antiquity ſtands about half-way from St. Laurent to Grace; and the 
village of Cannes, which is three miles from Antibes and ten from Nice, 1s moſt defirably 
ſituated at the extremity of a charming gulph, nearly ſurrounded by a thick foreſt of 
olives. | | | 

Here ends the topographical deſcription of the county of Nice and Maritime Alps, 
with the philoſophical obſervations on the natural hiſtory of that country, as I had pro- 
miſed in the introduction of a work of leſs ſize, publiſhed at Geneva in 17 87, entitled 
« Voyage Hiſtorique et Pittoreſque du Comte de Nice.” 


There now only remains for me to add a general recapitulation and deduction of the 


principal facts advanced in the preſent work. 
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RECAPITULATION 


DEDUCTIONS AND OBSERVATIONS 


ARISING FROM 


THE PRINCIPAL FACTS STATED IN THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


THINKING that ſome general deductions from the principal facts, or phenomena, men- 
tioned in the courſe of this work may be expected of me, eſpecially with reſpe& to the 
theory of the formation of the irregular ſurface of the earth, at leaſt of that wonderful 


part of it which I have fo repeatedly explored, I have ventured to annex a few obſerva- 


tions, which appear to me to merit the particular attention of philoſophers, as likewiſe the 


conſequences which I think might be drawn from them. 

I do not, however, mean to ſpeak of what relates to the firſt and great revolution expe- 
rienced by our globe at the formation of its continents; that is, at the epocha when the 
waters covered it above two thouſand four hundred and fifty toiſes, and which is nearly the 
preſent elevation of ſome of the granitic peaks of the Alps, as Mont Blanc, Mont Roſe, &c. 
In ſhort, of the time when they were totally ſubmerged by that element, and formed them- 
ſelves under that fluid, either by effect of cryſtallization or precipitation. I therefore only 
intend to touch on the phenomena which relate to the laſt immerſion experienced by our 
continent, and which appears to have been partial. | 

I. From the immenſe atterriſſements, or land-accumulations, already formed, and 
which are continually increafing at the mouth of the Pd; from the extreme variation or 
great variety exiſting in the different ſtrata of ſand, pebbles, and vegetable earth, which 
now forms the banks of that wonderful river; from the number of beds of maritime and 
fluviatiles, or river ſhells, which lie in ſome places diſtin or ſeparated, and in others con- 
fuſedly mixed together, from Cremona to the ſea: in fine, from the progreſſive diminution 
which the velocity of the waters of the Po experience, in proportion as the lower valley of 
Lombardy enlarges. and gets nearer the fea: I conclude or deduce the following conſe- 


quences. 1. That that part of the valley, which lies eaſtward of Cremona, cannot owe 
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its origin or increaſe but to the quantities of earthy matter continually brought down and 
depoſited by this river, which, to all appearances, were formerly infinitely more conſiderable 
than at preſent. 2. That the ſea once covered this fertile plain; and that the greateſt part 
of Lombardy may be conſidered as an encroachment made on that element by a quantity of 
fragments detached from the primordial and ſecondary chain of mountains, which were at 
firſt hurled by the ſea in its laſt retreat, and then carried along by the waters of the Po, 
which in ſome degree ſtill continues to depoſit them, as before mentioned, by means of the 
frequent inundations cauſed by the overflowings of the Pd in the confines of Ferrara and 
Bologna, which are increaſed by the eagerneſs of the inhabitants of thoſe provinces, who 
unfortunately attempted to reſtrain the waters of that formidable river too ſoon by banks, 
dykes, &c. = 

II. From the direction of the valley of Lombardy, and of all the ſecondary ones which 
terminate in it; from the extreme difference in the elevation of the head of theſe ſecondary 
valleys fituated at the foot of the Alps, and likewiſe from their number, compared to thoſe 
on the nt and fouthiwelt of the ſame mountains; from their irregular form, number, 
and great degree of abruptneſs, which exiſt likewiſe in the ſecondary and tertiary mountains 
on the eaſtern fide of the granitic peaks, in compariſon to thoſe of the ſame order on the | 
weſtern : in ſhort, from the calcareous chain of hills which ſurround all Lombardy: I 
think I may venture to conclude : 1. That the motion of the ſea, in its firſt mutation or 
change, had a direction tending nearly from weſt to eaſt. 2. That at firſt it roſe to a great 
height, which appears to be fully proved by the calcareous matter, containing maritime 
| ſhells, now found lying on ſome of the primitive rocks of the Alps. 3. That its motion 
and retreat, or ſubſiding, were at firſt extremely rapid. 4, That the ſea having roſe above 
the plains which form the high valleys of the Alps, it afterwards precipitated itſelf towards 
the eaſt, and dug by its weight and velocity the valleys which are at their feet, mutilating 
and chamfretting the ſecondary mountains which intercepted its paſſage. 5. That the ſea, 
having in proceſs of time abated in its motion, had by its ſediment formed the ſchiſtus and 
ſecondary mountains, which deſcribe a kind of zone to the plain of Lombardy : in ſhort, 
6. That it is evident, that the ſea remained or ſtopped a much longer time on the weſtern 
ſide than on the eaſtern. 

III. From the enormous maſles of granite and primitive rock which now lie iſolated on 
the ſummit of ſeveral high sehe ſchiſtous, and ſandy-hills in Piedmont, to which 


they have not the leaſt analogy, I am naturally led to believe, 1. That the ſoil of the upper 
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part of the valley of Lombardy was, when ſtill covered or ſubmerged by the ſea, nearly 


as elevated as the ſummit of thoſe hills are at preſent. 2. That theſe granitic maſſes 


were moſt probably driven on the top of thoſe hills by the accelerated action of the ſea, as 
I have previouſly obſerved in a former part of my work, and left in that iſolated ſtate by 


the ſame current, which, by gradually furrowing the ſoil in various directions, formed an 


innumerable quantity of ſmall irregular valleys, which have, however, in general, their ſa- 


lient or prominent angles uniformly oppoſed to the concave ones. 
IV. From the extreme degree of cold particularly experienced on the Cols de Tende, 


Fineſtre, and Argentera, &c. though leſs elevated than Mont Cenis, I draw the following 


concluſions. 1. That the height or degree of elevation of the mountains above the level of 


the ſea, have leſs influence than that which they have above their valleys, in order to the 
abſolute determination of the kind of climate which exiſts on their ſummit; provided, how- 
ever, their height does not exceed one thouſand or twelve hundred toiſes, that being nearly 


the zone in which the ſnow is permanent. 


V. From the irregular inclinations or directions ſo generally found in the beds or ſirata 


of the ſecondary mountains, and from their abruptneſs, breaks, and quantity of hetero- 


geneous matter ſo frequently contained in their cavities, I am of opinion, 1. That thoſe 
mountains could not have given way and ſunk, except at the time when their ſummits 
were entirely ſubmerged by the ſea : indeed this ſuppoſition appears to be fully elucidated 
by the calcareous matter containing marine foſſils, which generally fill the vacuum formed 
by the different breaks of thoſe mountains, and which is likewiſe ſometimes found on their 
ſummits. 2. That they could not have thus broken or ſeparated, but from the effect of 
ſubterraneous caverns formed in the interior of the globe, the vaults of which, from being 
progreſſively over-charged by a continual accumulation of calcareous particles depoſited by 
the ſea, have ſunk or given way, as Chap. V. fig. 1 and 2, will, I flatter myſelf, clearly 
demonſirate. 


VI. From the number of mountains formed of gres, or ſand-ſtone, marne, or marl, and 


pudding-ſtone, which lie on others of different ſpecies, ſuch as granite, rock-ſtone, &c. 


which likewiſe vary as to the reciprocal inclinations of their ſtrata ; alſo, from the irregu- 


larity and extreme verticality in the ſtrata of the mountains of ſchiſt, which even form a 
right angle with the horizon; in fine, from the general diſorder or confuſion which appear 


ſo conſpicuous in the ſecondary and tertiary mountains ſituated towards the weſt and 


ſouth-weſt chain of the Alps, I am led to believe: 1. That the wonderful changes which 
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our globe has experienced are entirely owing to the effects of fire and water, which have, 
at different epochs, powerfully and viſibly acted either together or ſeparate. 2. That the 
continents have likewiſe been expoſed to ſimilar revolutions; and, in ſhort, that the laſt 
great debacle, or bouleverſements, is not, by ſeveral centuries, of | ſo remote a date as has 
been generally ſuppoſed. | | 

VII. From the ſandy hills which compoſe the valley deſcribed in the eighth chapter, 
containing different ſpecies of marine foffils, and which are as if incloſed or wedged in the 
midſt of high calcareous mountains, which do not contain any; from the direction of this 
valley, which tends from north to ſouth ; from the petrified trees likewiſe found ten feet 
below the ſoil of the ſame valley, in the environs of Nice, reſting on calcareous beds, the 


roots of which contained in their ramifications a quantity of marine foſſils; I am induced 


to conclude, 1. That the ſea, in its ſlow and gradual retreat, muſt have formed an 


extenſive gulph in the neighbourhood of Eſcarene; and that the calcareous mountains, 
above alluded to, ſerved as its eaſtern and weſtern boundary. 2. That the ſummit of 
the ſandy hills, which now form the inner valley, indicate as nearly as poſlible the elevation 
of the bottom of the gulph at that period. In fine, that the waters having afterwards 
effected their retreat in that place from north to ſouth, had, as it were, traced out the 
valley, which has fince been finiſhed by the draining of that part of the ſea which had been 
accidentally retained in ſome of the higher valleys, in conſequence of having broken, by its 
weight and action, the calcareous barrier which for a time retained it. | 

VIII. From the abrupt ſtate of the calcareous mountains which border the Mediter- 
ranean coaſt from Nice to Savona; from their extreme height or elevation; from the depth 
of the ſea which waſhes their baſis; as likewiſe from the direction of the rivers and valleys 
of that part of the chain, which is in general from north to ſouth, and the vaſt number of 
gypſum quarries which are within a mile or two of the coaſt; I am led to ſuppoſe, 


1. That the major part of the ſecondary and tertiary chain of the Alps ſtill remain covered 


by the ſea. 2. That it appears probable that thoſe mountains may extend to the iſlands 


of Corſica and Sardinia. In fine, that a number of theſe calcareous mountains owe their 
abruptneſs to the laſt retreat of the ſea, which had, by inſenſibly undermining their baſis, 
occaſioned part of their maſs to detach and fall into the water, from their not having at that 
period acquired the ſame degree of conſiſtence which they now poſſeſs. 

IX. From not having been able, with the greateſt care and attention, to trace or diſcover 


the leaſt indication of volcanic operations from La Bouchette, near Genoa, to Mont Viſo 
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in Piedmont, which are the two mountains which terminate the Maritime chain, I think 
myſelf authorized to ſay that there does not appear to haye exiſted any volcanos in that 
part of the Alps, except in the valley of Fontaine du Temple, mentioned in the laſt chapter, 
and which, from not having been able properly to inveſtigate, I cannot to a certainty ven- 
ture to give my opinion, 

Theſe are the concluſions I deduce from the foregoing premiſes, and which I offer to 
the conſideration of the public with ſome diffidence, ſenſible of the difficulties which attend 
the ſtructure of all the theories of the earth ; but, if I ſhould be thought to have failed in 


any of my inferences, I have ſtill the ſatisfaction to know that, without any view to ſyſtem, 


I have endeayoured faithfully to collect and to record natural facts, of which others may 
probably make a better uſe than I have made myſelf, and to which the attention of ſcientific 
men may not unprofitably be directed. It is not for me to pronounce how far I have ſuc- 
ceeded ; but as Sir William Hamilton's object has been to trace the operation of fire in the 
formation of the great features of nature, ſo it has been mine to trace and to notice the 
operation of water; and, perhaps, when the power of theſe two mighty elements are duly 


conſidered, great light will be thrown on a ſubject hitherto imperfectly inveſtigated. 


I ſhall be happy ſhould my works, with their embelliſhments, be allowed the honour of 


ſtanding as an invitation or introduction to the ſtudy of that part of the Alps, where the 
few flowers and ears of corn which I have gathered may ſerve as a ſpecimen of their richneſs 


and fertility, as a field of ſcience, and whoſe harveſt I muſt leave to be reaped by others 


more converſant than myſelf in the philoſophy of natural hiſtory. 
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INDEX 


FOR THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE PLATES. 


The Maps to be placed after the Introduction. 
PLATE I. (next top. 17.) 
THE CITY OF CONTI. 


PLATE II. (next to p. 37.) 
EASTERN VIEW OF THE COL DE TENDE. 


PLATE III. (next 10 p. 39.) 
SOUTHERN VIEW OF THE COL DE TENDE. 


PLATE IV. (next to p. 47.) 
VALLEY OF TENDE. 


PLATE V. (next to p. 61.) 
VILLAGE OF FONTAN. 


PLATE VI. (rext to p. 63.) 
DEFILE OF SAORGIO. 


PLATE VII. (next 10 p. 65.) E: 
TOWN AND FORTRESS OF SAORGIO. | 
PLATE VIII. (next to Pp. 73.) 
COL DE BROUS, OR BROVIS. 
PLATE IX. (next to p. 70.) 
COL BY  BRAVL 


PLaTE X. (next to f. 87.) 
NORTHERN VIEW OF THE 


GROTTO AND CASCADE OF THE VALLEY OF ST. ANDREA. 
PLATE XI. (next 10 p. 89.) : : . | : 
VALLEY OF ST. PONS. = 
PLATE XII. (act 70 p. 95.) 
CIMIES, OR CEMENELION. 
PLATE XIII. (next to p. 97.) 
NICE AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
| Next to + 99, 
PLAN OF NICE. 
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PLATE XIV. (next to p. 105.) 
BAY OF VILLA-FRANCA., 


PLATE XV. (next to p. 109.) 
TROPH AUM AUGUSTI. 


Next to p. 111, 
PLAN OF THE COAST AND HARBOUR OF MONACO. 


PLATE XVI. (next to p. 113.) 
MONACO. 


| Next to p. 115, | 
PLAN OF THE COAST AND HARBOUR OF VINTIMIGLIA. 


PLATE XVII. (next 10 p. 117.) 
VINTIMIGLIA. 


PrATE XVIII. (ext 10 p. 121.) 
TEMPLE DE JOVES. 


The Plate containing FRAGMENTS OF ANTIQUITY muft be placed at the end of the Index, See the following Explanations. 


Fi. 1. 
Relates to the Valley of Paglion, p. 81. 


A B the ſuppoſed Level of the Sea. 
C D the Bottom of the ſuppoſed Gulph at that Period. 
E D preſent Level of the ſandy Valley. 
G H Level of the Bed of the River Paglion. 
I H preſent Level of the Sea. | 
1 and 2 calcareous Mountains, outward Boundaries to the ſandy Valley and ſuppoſed Gulph. 
3 and 4 ſandy Hills which form the inner Valley. 
5 the Paglion. 
6 a Rivulet, 
7 and 7 Profile of the Summit of the Alps. 


FIG. 2. 
Remains of a Tripod found at Cemenelion. 
Fig. 3. 
Altar-Piece found at Count Gubernati's Villa, at Cemenelion. 


Fis. 4. 
Sepulchral Urn found near the Temple of Apollo, near the above Place. 


FIG. 5 and 6. 
Offenſive Weapons of Iron found near the Trophæum Auguſti. 


Fis. 7. 
Fragments of a Military Trophy found near the aboye Monument, 


Fis. 8. 
Sepulchral Lamp found between Cemenelion and St. Pons. 


Fig. 2, 3, 4, and 7, are in white Marble, 
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